



John Casey 
at Chicago knows ! 

Chicago’s big Midway 
Airport is one of the busi- 
est in the world. And John 
A. Casey, its manager, is 
a leader in progressive air- 
port operation. He knows 
how important it is to avoid delays in land- 
ing and take-offs. Mr. Casey says: "The in- 
stallation of the high intensity runway lights 
at Chicago Midway Airport in 1948 was the 
'missing link’ in the completion of the chain 
of landing aids used under conditions of re- 
stricted visibility. The high intensity runway 
lights are a perfect implementation of the 
ILS and GCA. All comment has been ex- 
tremely favorable, with not one complaint.” 


# Airport managers, airline men, and pilots whoj 
use and know L>M High Intensity Runway Lighting^ 
can tell you from their own experiences, and from ' 
situations that they personally have observed, how 
important it is to have good lighting to delineate the / 
runways in good weather or bad. Ask some of the 
men who know. Then osk the L-M Field Engineer for 
details, or write Airport Lighting Division, Line Mate- 
riol Co., East Stroudsburg, Pa. (a McGraw Electric 
Company Division). ' - 


LIIME MATERI/IL. 


Hank Cross at Birmingham knows ! 

"When I was test flying B-29’s here during the 
war and until 1949, the blackest area north and 
east of the city from the air was the municipal 
airport. The mountains and smog conditions 
peculiar to Jones Valley added to the problem,” 
writes H. T. Cross, well-known Director of Avia- 
tion of Alabama’s biggest municipal airport. 
"Last fall we installed high intensity lightini 
all three runways. Airlines, pilots, and tc 
operators are all most enthusiastic. Pilots rej 
seeing the lights more than fifty miles av 
Typical pilot’s comment: 'Now I won’t be tr^ 
to let down on the First Avenue street lights 
stead of the runway!’” 


H. C. Wright 
at Nashville knows ! 

When you ask the men who know, 
you’ll invariably get an enthusiastic 
answer from H. C. Wright, the 
capable superintendent of Berry 
Field. "We’ve had some remarkable 
experiences here since we installed 
high intensity lights on our instru- 
ment runway, and their performance 
has been most gratifying to pilots 
and to the city. The controllable 
beam eliminates glare while taking 
full advantage of the high candle 
power. The lights are most definitely 
paying for themselves in improved 
operation and increased safety for 
ships and passengers. We are amazed 
at the unusually low operating cost 
of the high intensity lights. We’ve 
had three knocked down by incom- 
ing aircraft and they were rein- 
stalled at a very nominal cost.” 




you CAN BE SURE.. IF IT^ 

W^stinghouse 


These leading U. S. Navy 

S^/P60A/^O 

are po^£^eo by Westinghouse 


All twin engine fighters for the Navy's newest 
carrier-based jet squadrons are powered by the J-34. 
This light and slim Westinghouse engine lends 
itself ideally to a twin engine installation which in 
turn provides the reassuring safety factor of single 
engine operation in times of emergency. 

The designers of these airplanes chose the J-34 
because it combines high power with low weight. 
These features plus the power, dependability and 
performance of the engine assure that the air 
striking force of the United States Navy will be 




B.F.Goodpicli 


It's rough on subs, 
smooth on runways 


Armed with electronic search equip- 
/x meat, plus torpedoes, rockets, 
cannon and machine guns, the Navy’s 
Lockheed Neptune is designed to 
hunt down the formerly radar-proof 
"snorkel" submarines. With all this 
equipment to Carry, engineers had the 
problem of shaving every possible 
pound off the plane design. When it 
came to the wheel and brake assembly, 
they turned to B. F. Goodrich. 

B- F. Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes 
can be designed lighter for a given 
amount of kinetic energy than any 
other brake. The new spider-type frame 
is both lighter and stronger. The 


brake lining is mounted on magnesium 
shoes— a type of construction that is 
lighter, yet gives longer wear. And 
the wheels themselves are light, strong 
magnesium castings. 

As a result, the B. F. Goodrich 
assembly on the Lockheed P2V-4 saves 
considerable weight over other designs. 
And it provides smoother, safer take- 
offs and landings. BFG brakes cannot 
lock or grab. They respond smoothly 
and quickly to minimum pressure. 
They take emergency overloads better. 

BFG brakes also increase plane avail- 
ability. There's Jess in-shop time for 
replacement and repair. Relining jobs 


can be handled with a screwdriver and 
wrench. Wear on all parts is slower 
because the load is evenly distributed. 

The main wheels and nosewheel on 
the Neptune are equipped with B. F. 
Goodrich tires and tubes for maxi- 
mum safety and economy. This com- 
plete B. F. Goodrich wheel assembly 
is one of many effective solutions to 
aviation problems perfected by B. F. 
Goodrich research. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Div., Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 
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With an IBM Eieclric Typewriter, your secretary 
most beautiful and distinctive-looking work you’ve e 
ever your letters go, their fine appearance will refle 
and on your company. 

Your secretary will type faster, yet actually use 
doing it. She’ll be able to devote more time to oth 
So many exclusive time-saving, money-saving 
with an IBM Electric Typewriter, you'll certainly 
its advantages without delay. 



IBM I 
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Skyways, Inc. backs it up with 

TEXACO LUBRICANTS AND FUELS 


A LETTER addressed to Skyways, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio, starts: "I want to compliment you on the 
exceptional service you extended to me as a visidng 
flyer. As a ‘Flyiog Businessman’ it is a real treat to 
come in contact with an organization like yours . . ." 

It’s personal service like chat, backed by Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants and Fuels, that is building busi- 
ness for progressive airports everywhere. And how 
the Texaco sign on your hangar helps ! It's known to 
flyers throughout the 48 States as a symbol of quality 
proved by millions of mites of superior performance. 

When you handle Texaco you have a complete line 
to offer. And the mere fact that you’re associated with 


Texaco puts you up with the leaders. Progressive 
airports, aircraft manufacturers and airlines prefer 
Texaco. In fact - 

Alore revenue airline miles in the V. S. are flown 
ivitb Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any 
other brand. 

Let a Texaco Aviation Representative show you how 
you can build business with Texaco. Just call the near- 
est of the more than 2,(KH) Texaco Wholesale Distrib- 
uting Plants in the 48 States, or write; 

The Texas Company, I}5 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. N. Y, 
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News Picture Highlights . . . 

SO.M2 RESEARCH PLANE 

France's sleek Sud-Ouest M2 (tight) is a 
military leseatcb type for investigating sonic 
flight problems and also serves as a flying 
“model" for the projected S0.4000 twin- 
Nene-posvered bomber. The M2 has a 
Derwent. Landing gear consists of three 

and outriggers, all retractable. Swept wings 
have slots. The M2 has attained a speed of 
1000kns./hr, (AVIATION WEEK June 26) 
without encountering compressibility dUH. 
eulties. 


TAY-VISCOCaNT makes debut 

First British plane to be powered by Rolls- 
Royce Tay is this first of two modified 
Vickers Viscount (left) which has started 
flight tests. The installation was ordered 
by the Ministry of Supply to try out the 
Tay engine, which is a more powerful 
development of the Ncne. Thus far no 
other Installation of Tay engines in British 
planes is contemplated, and indications are 
the engine will not be put into large scale 




BRISTOL 171 IN PRODUCTION 

The Bristol 171 helicopter (right) is the 
first Briti5h.designed copter to go into 
ptoductioD, although its use commercially 
is unlikely; main purpose sviD be as a reseatcli 
vehicle for development of the larger 
Bristol 173 twrn-rotor design. Of the 
production models, one Model 171 will be 
used by British European Airways for oper- 
ational trials, and the other will be delivered 
to the Ministry of Supply for testing by the 
Airborne Forces Experimental Establish- 




RAF FLYING CIRCUS 

A trio of RAF Sikorsky R-6 helicopters 
(left) touched np by a skilled makeup 
artist to resemble tbe venerable pachyderms 
complete with trunks, eyes and ears go 
through their paces at the behest of a 
sartorially perfect "ringmaster." They are 
rehearsing a circus routine in preparation 
for the RAF show at Farabotough this week. 
Is there anything a helicopter can’t do? 
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HARDENED GEARS AND 
ANTI-FRiaiON BEAR- 
INGS LUBRIUTED FOR. 
UFf. RAIED >/i H.P. 
ot 1B00 RPM 


3 BOLT SIDE MOUNTING 




PRESSURIZED SHAH SEAL 
EITHER MOUNTING END 
(AVAILABLE) 


1 : 1 RATIO STANDARD -2:1 RATIO OPTIONAL 
2S0 IN. LBS. STATIC TORQUE-SOO IN. LBS. 
AVAIUBLE 





ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


July 7.8-Rojal Air Foicc 1950 display, 
i'arnborough airfield, England. 

Julv 10-28-Air Age Institute lecture scries. 
Parks Air College, E- St- Louis. HI. 

July 12-H— .\nnual summer meeting ol the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences western 
headquarters building, Los Angeles. 

July H-16— National ^ots air meet, includ- 
ing a national airplane trading, dav, spon- 
sored by Chattanooga Ryeis Club, Chat- 
tanooga. 

July 16— Tliird efficiency race and ait show, 
sponsoicd bv Mansfield Ae-iation Qub, 
Inc., hLansfieid, O. 

July 21-2}-9th annual allOhio air tour, 
sponsored by Cloeland Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Aug. 2-13— I7th National Soaring Contest, 
Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Aug. 7— Lions Club Air Meet. Sky H.irbout 
Airport, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 

Aug. 7-18— Special two-week pn^ram on 
high temperature ceramics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Aug. 7-20— First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago. 

Aug. 19— Tennessee air progress conference, 
Kno.xvilie. 

Aug. 19-20-Califomia Ait Freight Clinic, 
sponsored by Calif. Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committee, Oakland. 

.Aug. 25-17— Fourth annual Air Force Assn, 
national convention. Hotel Stafler, Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Sept. 5-10— Eleventh flying display and ex- 
hibition, Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, Famborough airfield, En^nd. 

Sept. 7— Pratt & Whitney distributor oper- 
ation and maintenance meeting. Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., Linden, N. J. 

Sept. 9-10-Third annual convention of the 
California Wing of the Air Force Assn., 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel and Spa near 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Sept. 10-14-Instrument Society of America 

hibit. the Coliseum. Houston, Tex, 

Sept. 12-14— Conference on ground faciU- 

Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sept. 18-22-Fifth national instrument con- 
fcccnce and exhibit. Memorial .Audito- 
rium, Buffalo, N. Y- 

Sept. 28-30-!4th annual convention of In- 
ternational Northwest .Aviation Council, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Oct. 12-13— 1950 conference on airport 
management and operations. Max Wert- 
heimer Field, North Campus, Universitv 
of Oklahoma, Norman. Okla. 

Oct. 16-20-1950 annual general meeting 
of the International Air Transport -Aisn„ 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 26-27— 5th annual aviation conference, 
sponsored by aviation committee of Tuc- 
son Cliambcr of Commerce. 


25 MONTGOMERY ST. • HILLSIDE 5. NEW JERSEY 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. • DALLAS, TIX. • OTTAWA, CAN. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

Wii-NACA ; ft ^neral Alfl 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Howard Hughes' giant XH-17 Jet- 
powered copter tore loose from its 
mootings June 22 during ground tests 
of its 136-ft. rotor blades. USAF has 
released no information as to tlie cause 
of the accident or extent of damagc- 

Thc National Air Council transfened 
its quartets from New York to Washing- 
ton, D. C. to facilitate its dealings with 
•government agencies, national groups 
and aviation associations. New address 
is Suite 625, DuPont Circle Building, 
1 546 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 'lelephone number is 
North 2118, 

Northwest Airlines Air Coach 1X2-4 
crashed into Lake Michigan June 24 
killing all 55 passengers and crew of 
three. It was the nation's worst air 
disaster. Plane captain’s last report 
stated that the DC-4 had encountered 
a severe electrical storm and high 
velocity winds. The plane had left New 
York and was en route to Minneapolis. 

National Airlines is considering a 
daytime New York-Miatni DC-6 air 
coach service at 4}-cents-a-mile fares. 
tt would complement present night 
DC-4 coach fiignts which have 4-ccnts- 
a-mile fares. 

Boeing’s $9,045,000 suit arainst the 
Aero Mechanics Union and Interna- 
tional Assn, of Machinists has been 
dismissed in Seattle federal district 
court. But the company will appeal to 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Boeing asked damages for the 140-day 
strike conducted by Aero Mechanics’ 
at its Seattle plants in 1943, but the 
court agreed with earlier rulings that 
although the strike was illegal, the 
company lost its right to sue «hcn it 
rescinded its contract with the union 
on the initial day of the strike. 1AM 
was held blameless since it did not call 
the walkout and did not sanction the 
strike until six days after it started. 

Maj. Gen. Roger M. Ramey left his 
command of the Eighth Air Force to 
become director of operations at Air 
Force headquarters in W’ashington, 
D. C. Maj. Gen. Samuel E. Andemon 
is taking over Ramev's former post. 

An R.AF uight fighter team will be 
assigned to Aircraft. Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic, Cherry Point, N. C„ as part 
of the inteiservice exchange policy to 
familiarize variou.s services with each 
others activities. 


Centralized leasing of space at U. S- 
international airports for use by govern- 
ment agencies is planned. Under the 
new setup, the General Services Admin- 
istration would correlate needs ot vari- 
ous agencies desiring space at these 
terminals and anange "single package” 
contracts with each airport. 

Charles Lanier Lawrance, aviation 
pioneer and inventor, died at his home 
on Meadow Farm, L. I., N. Y-, June 24. 
He was 68 years old. He was best 
known for his development of the 
famed Wright Whirlwind engine. 
Lawrance headed Wright Aero Corp. 
from 1923 to 1928 and was vp from 
1928 to 1930. He then formed Law- 
rance Engineering and Research Corp. 
He was president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce in 1931 and 
1932 and head of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences in 1933-1934. 

Second North American AJ-1 attack 
bomber exploded in the air last ueek 
near Bedford, Va., killing its three 
crewmen. The plane, enroute from 
Edwards AFB (Muroc) Calif, to Patux- 
ent Naval Air Station, Md-, on its first 
transcontinental test hop crashed in 
flames about 50 miles from its goal. The 
plane was powered by two Pratt & 
Whitnev R-2800-34W engines and one 
Allison J-33.A turbojet. Details of crash 
are still unknown. A similar mishap 
last year destroyed the first AJ-1 during 
ii test flight on the West Coast. 

INTERNATIONAL 

U, S.-Spauish air transport agreement 
has been amended to give Spain two 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Caracas. 
Venezuela, via Lisbon, the Azores and 
Bermuda^ and from Spain to Miami. 
Mexico, Havana, Carribbean and South 
American points via Lisbon, the Azores 
and Bermuda. The U. S, has two 
routes through Spain. 

W. II. Moss. British light aircraft 
designer and builder, was killed when 
the Mosscraft he was piloting in the 
King’s Cup Race crashed during a 
pylon him. He was 48 years old. 

Turnover of Airline Transactions 
handled by the International Air Trans- 
port Assn. Clearing House during 
April was $13,787,000, an increase of 
over $2 million compared with the same 
month last year. Quarterly transactions 
rose $50,083,000 for the first four 
months of 1950 compared with $46,- 
371.000 for the same period in 1949. 



CP Hot Dimpler 450-EA 


foihgt 

dinipliDS- 

of magnesium 
and the harder 
aluminum alloys 

In dimpling magnesium and the 
harder altmiimim aUoys, the 
application of heal u recom- 
mended to eliiiiiiialc cracked 

Developed for this type of 
work, the CP Hot Dimpler in- 
corporates Zephyr coin edge 
dimpling punches and dies 
whieh insure aerurate nesting 
of dimples. Write for detailed 
informal ion on the newCP-450- 
EA hot dimpler. 
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One Example: Shell’s PLANNED UPGRADING 
of aircraft fuels and lubricants... 



WHO'S WHERE 


Aeronautics of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, Dept, of Defense. Littlewood, 
vp engineering for American Airlines, re- 
signed from the committee because of ill- 


Averill E. Adams has been named sales 
manager of Durham Aircraft Service, Wood- 
side, N. Y., and A1 Ltoford has ^en ap- 
pointed branch manager at Windsor Loeb. 
Coon. Howard Meyer has been made mer- 
chandising manager, with John Boyle named 

Woodside, N. Y. 

W. W. (Ted) Stevens has joined Glenn 
L. Martin Co.’s public relations staff. . . . 
Emil P. Lapp has been appointed chief 
product engineer at the Square D Co.'s 

D. Frazer, formerly executive secy, and asst, 
treas. of the National Air Councit, has been 
named executive vp of the organization. 

Honors and Elections 



IT'S NOW "DOC" GRUMMAN-Lerov 
Randle Grumman, chairman of Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., takes hold of 
his new honorary degree of Doctor of Engi- 
neering from Dr. H. S. Rogers, proxy of 
Polytechnic InsUtutc of Brooklyn (right). 

Reinout P. Kroon, engineering manager 
of the Westinghouse aviation gas turbine 
division has been awarded the Spirit of St. 
Louis medal of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for "leadership in the 
development of the first American dcsi^ of 
a turbojet powerplant for aviation service". 

I. W. Burnham, II, and Frederick F. 
Robinson have been elected to the board 
of Greer Hydraulics. 

Leonard S. Holstad. Northwest Airlines’ 
treas., has been elected chairman of the 
International Ait Transport Assn.’s financial 
committee. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

Capital Airlines has obtained CAA approval on the installation in its 
DC-5s of Wright R-18Z0 G202 engines in place of R-1820 G102s with- 
out major rework to the engine bearer or carburetor, and without instal- 
lation of cowl flaps. Elimination of the extra resverk will save Capital 
more than $500,000 over a three-year period, so the airline has awarded 
a merit citation to Ralph Stowell, its engineer who is responsible for 
the cliangc. Key to the approx-al is restriction of takeoff liorsciiower of 
tire new engines to 1100 hp., but Capital, like other G202 operators, 
obtains an additional 50 hp. at cruise settings. 

TTie so-called "grass roots” frequency for pris'ate pilots has received 
RTCA approval. Special Committee 56 recently repotted, however, that 
122-8 me. is the only frequency available and some concern was ros- 
tered since most lightplane radios ate calibrated only to 122.0. The 
committee pointed out that this factor was not too important due to 
the fact that while the radio dial shows 122.0 as high limit, the radio 
actually teaches 122.8. While private interests anxiously fret to put the 
channel to immediate use, FCC is expected to take a minimum of two 
months to cleat frequency for general usage. 

Definite steps to enter the world market with a transcontinental jet 
transport have been taken by A. 'V. Roe Canada, Ltd., Toronto, LeadofI 
in tlie campaign will be an advertising broadside in business and aviation 
publications in Canada, U. S., Europe, South America, Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. Four advertiseraenfs arc planned which 
will stress "mote passengets-fewer airplanes,” “happier passengers— 
relaxed crews,” "lower investment— higher profits,” and “high service- 
ability-low maintenance.” 

First use of postwar non-American equipment on a scheduled Brazil- 
ian airline begins this month with Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo S. A. 
(VASP) placing a SAAB "Scandia" in service on the Rio-Sao Paulo run. 
The Scandia (three have been ordered) will do the 250-mile run in 
exactly one hour. Tliis cuts 40 minutes from the time now required by 
Douglas "Dakota" transports used by VASP and the half-dozen other 
lines flying Brazil’s most remunerative route, 

“Snede" GoUen, Ethiopian Airlines, Inc., executive, is in the United 
States negotiating for purchase of two Convaii-Liners. Purchase is 
being arranged tiirough Floyd Odium’s Airfleets, Inc. Consolidated 
Vultce turned over 15 Convair-Liners to Airfleets almost two years MO 
and the Ethiopian sale represents the first business of Airflerts, The 
Ethiopian line currently is flying six Douglas “Dakota” tian™rts and 
one single-engine, Canadian-built, Norseman Mk. 5, on 4895 route 
miles between Addis Ababa, Cairo, Nairobi, Asmara, Bombay and 
Malakal. 

Capital Airlines has made three major modifications to Air Stair doors 
on its DC-5s in an effort to eliminate the possibility of inadvertent open- 
ing in flight (Aviation Week. Feb. 20) as has occurred at least twice. 
Rework consists of: installation of spring to bear on hell crank and 
increase the effort required to move latch; reduction of taper of engaging 
finger; and mounting a micarta block to increase bearing surface between 
finger and door sill attachment points. 

Australia is setting up its air industry for conversion to jet aircraft 
manufacture, and plans an all-jet ait force by end of 1955. Already in 
production with an order for 50 planes, is the de Ilavilland Vampire 
single-place Mk. 30 fighter-bombCT. Plane is powered by Rolls-Royce 
Nene 4 developing 5000-lb. thrust. Second plane scheduled for Aus- 
tralian production is tte Hawker N.7/46. Also posvered by a Nene 4, 
the plane is a single-place fighter designed primarily for shipboard oper- 

While the French aircraft industry will continue developing proto- 
type civil and military aircraft of all types, preliminary agreements 
reached between signets of the North Atlantic Pact are that France 
will concentrate on production of figliter types exclusively and will be 
responsible tor developing interception tactics for Western European 
Defense 
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Congress Straddles Issue on 

® USAF pets the legal right to operate 70 groups and 
supporting squadrons, but not the money, 

• And chances of getting tlic money are slight as long 
as the President says we can’t afford it, 

• Result: No national policy to buy new planes every 
year, no safeguard against an obsolete force in 1953, 


Advocates of an up-to-date Air I’orce 
and a robust, rapidly expandable air- 
craft manufacturing industry have suf- 
fered a crushing policj’ defeat— at least 

It^ «mc on tlic House-Senate com- 
promise version of legislation setting 
the statutory composition of USAF. 

A House-approved stipulation author- 
izing USAF to procure 5200 aircraft 
(or 42,500 airframc-tons) annually, the 
key to a modernized striking force and 
a nealthy industrv’, was stricken out of 
the measure. I'he conference com- 
promise— the House and Senate «-cre ex- 
pected to rubber-stamp it— makes no 
provision whatever for annua! procure- 
ment of new aircraft. 

► Policy of Obsolescence- Tills would 
mean that, as far as “the law" goes, 
there would be no national policy to 
keep USAF continually supplied with 
the latest equipment. By omission, it 
would subscribe to a policy of a USAF 
of obsolescent planes. ITie fact that 
70 percent of the 1 1.000 aircraft in 
USAF’s current active fleet were de- 
signed before 1940 shows that this has 
been the policy since the war's end, as 
well as the indicated future policy. 

Actual strength depends on the year- 
to-year appropriations for the air arm. 

► L^l Cefluig Set— The authorization 
legislation approved by the conferees last 
week is simply a statutory declaration 
of national policy. It sets the ‘‘legal” 
ceiling-strength for US,\F. .Although a 
"paper” proposition, it is an important 
one. With legal status, for example, it 
would carry more weight than such non- 
stahitoiy paper recommendations as 
the reports or the President's Air Policy 
Commission and the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. 

The measure settled on was the result 
of give-and-take between House con- 
ferees, led by Rep. Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed ^rvices 
Committee, fighting for a strong USAF 
statute, and Senate conferees. Led by 
Sen. Virgil Chapman, the Senate group 
sided with the President’s Budget 
Bureau, backing a statute watered down 


to virtual meaninglessness. 

► Compromise Provisions— Here are the 
key provisions of the compromise; 

• Croups. USAF would have “an 
authorized strength of not to exceed 
70 . , . groups and such separate . . , 
squadrons, reserve groups, and support- 
ing and auxiliary . . . reserve units as 
may be required.” Tlic House bill had 
spelled out 70 groups, 22 separate 
squadrons, and 61 reserve groups, to- 
gether with necessary supporting and 
auxiliary units.” The Senate bill had 
set no group strength. 

• Planes, USAF's authorized plane 
strength would be 24,000 serviceable 
aircraft, or 225,000 airfranre tons. This 
is the force required for a 70-group 
program. Both bills subscribed to it. 
[■he Budget Bureau went along with 
the stipiilation, since, in the absence of 
an annual procurement policy, it could 
mean virtually nothing; Tfie 24,000 
aircraft could all be obsolcscent. 

• Guided missiles. USAF is explicitly 
authorized to develop and procure 
guided missiles. Senate conferees agreed 
to this in exchange for the House con- 
cession to strike out the provision for 
annual procurement of 5200 planes. 

• Commercial prototypes. USAI’ is 
barred from engaging in "the design or 
development of any prototype aircraft 
intended primarily for commercial use.” 
This will, however, leave the door open 
for USAF to continue to purchase exist- 
ing types of planes which were origi- 
nally tJesigned for commercial use. 

Under the sweeping proslsions of the 
Senate bill, aircraft manufacturers were 
apprehensive that this might be pro- 
hibited, Under the House bill, it would 
have been possible for USAF to engage 
in development of commercial proto- 
tvpes adaptable for auxiliary military 
use, although USAF reported it had no 
intention of doing so, 

• Personnel. A ceiling of 502,000 mili- 
tary personnel, including a maximum of 
27,500 officers, is authorized for USAF. 
This was the House recommendation. 
The Senate bill would have trimmed 
the officer strength to 22,400. By com- 


70-Group AF 

parison. the Ar.m's .lutiiorizcd per- 
sonnel strength is set at 837,000. 

► Truman Adamant— Meanwhile, de- 
spite testimony by the top military com- 
mand that the present USAF of 43 
groups is “woefully weak,” air power 
suffered another blow last week; 

The President unequivocally repeated 
to his press conference that the countrs-, 
for iack of cash, could not and would 
not support a larger ait arm. 'Hiis. how- 
ever, was before the start of the Korcim 

'Hiis declaration coincided with the 
completion of congressional action on 
legislation authorizing $2 billion addi- 
tional to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for purchase of surplus farm products. 
It also coincided with release of these 
statements before the Senate .Appropri- 
ations Committee on the 1931 fiscal 
year defense budget; 

• Gen. Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff; 
"This Air Force (the 48 groups) is not 
as big as it might be ... If we could 
afford it, I do wish that we had some 
more groups.” 

• Gen. Hoyt Vandeoberg. Chief of Air 
Staff, agreed that the USAF is “woe- 
fully weak”: “We believe the number 
of groups we have is below the mini- 
mum force that we think is the mini- 
mum required.” 

• USAF's reserve pool of modem com- 
bat planes to .sustain air operations 
during an 18-month mobilization period 
of the industry will hit the zero point 
by 1953, ex-Secretaiy for Air Stuart 

a " mington, now cfiairman of the 
itional Security Resources Board, 
emphasized. 

Pointing to recommendations of the 
President’s 1948 Air Policy Commis- 
sion that the US.AF build up a reserve 
strength of 8100 modem aircraft by 
1953, he obsen-ed: “As of that date, 
based on current procurement plans, 
the Air Force will have no modem 
aircraft to apply against this recom- 
mended reserve ... to bridge the gap 
between the war mobilization of the 
aircraft industry and those early losses 
which would be sustained when anv 
possible aggressor has attained a signifi- 
cant atomic capability. 

“Without such a reserxe, the rate of 
operation of Air Force combat units 
would be sharply reduced shortly after 
the beginning of hostilities; and would 
progressively decline until such time as 
the aircraft industry could expand to an 
output sufficient to meet combat losses. 
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Aid Plan May Triple Jet Output 

Joint Chiefs favor newer fighters for North Atlantic 
Treaty nations; four types involved. 


That time is estimated at not less than 
1 8 monflss." 

• Of die 13,000 aircraft in USAF’s 
active fleet, 17 percent had tlicir designs 
laid before 1935. 

• Air-to-air projectiles will be given in- 
creasing emphasis by USA?' in its 
guided missile program. “F'uture fighters 
at some stage will have such weapons 
as their principal amiamcnt,” Syming- 

• Existing fighters are deficient in their 
abiliW to stop attacks of modem, high- 
speed, high-aititiide bombers under con- 
ditions of darkness or bad weather. 
Symington reported: “The latest recip- 
rocating-engine fighters do not have die 
required performance, and the faster 
turbojet fighters do not yet possess the 
radar essential to all-weather operations,’’ 

• Secretary of Defense Ixwis folmson 
told Senators: “I want to reemphasize 
that the research and development of 
the new planes will be stressed, re- 
stressed, and given top priority.” But 
the facts are; 'That the 1951 fiscal year 
budget allocates USAF $205 million and 
Naval aviation $74 million for rcsearcli 
and development. 

For the 1950 fiscal year, even with 
Tniman-Johnson impounding of funds. 
US.AF had $210 million (or 3 million 
more) and Naval aviation, $77 million 
(3 million more) readily available for 
research and development, 

• Vice Adm. John Price, vice chief of 
Naval Operations for .Air reported; "For 
the past several years our annual level 
of expenditure in the research and de- 
velopment area has averaged well in 
excess of $100 million. The level of 
new appropriations has been substan- 
tially lower than tlic level of expendl- 
tnres, and, as a result, we are now- 
confronted with the problem of con- 
tracting our effort in this area.” 


AA Ignition Order 

American Airlines has ordered low 
tension ignition systems from the Scin- 
tilla Magneto division of Bendix .Avia- 
tion Corn, to equip all its R-2S00 
Pratt & Wliitnev engines. 

Amount of the order was not dis- 
closed, but reportedly is in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 million. More tlian 400 
powerplants on both Convair 240s and 
Douglas DC-6s are involved in the 
conversion project. 

Other aircraft Scintilla expects to 
supply low tension systems for include 
French SO 30Ps; North Stars, and Mar- 
tin 404s. purchased by TW.A and East- 
ern Air Lines. 

Eastern, Panagra and American, the 
division said, consistently have obtained 
more than 800 hours bn their spark- 
plugs. without change, in trials of the 
Scintilla system. 


U. S. jet aircraft production will triple 
this year if a plan promulgated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to give North 
Atlantic 'I'reaty nations first-line air 
cquipineut is approved by State and 
Defense Departments and signer na- 

Under the plan, major signatories of 
tlic treaty participating under Mutual 
Defense Assistance Programs will be 
eligible to receive Lockheed ?'-80B, Re- 
public F-84D, Chance Vought F6U-1 
and North American KJ-1 jet fighter 
planes. Exact numbers of planes con- 
templated by the plan is a closely 
guarded secret. But the qiuutity is suffi- 
cient, Aviaiion- Wi;i;k was fold, to 
warrant increased production of cur- 
rent military aircraft. 

Details of the plan now being 
threshed out by working levels of 
State and Defense Department MD.AP 
groups arc extremely complicated. ?'rom 
the point of security declassification of 
aircraft and components alone tlie pro- 
posal is shiggcring. I'lrc problems of sup- 
ply and maintenance of tlic equipment 
after receipt by tre-at;- nations is just 
as complex. 

Basis for the plan is two fold in 

• First, valid objection has been raised 
by treaty nations that while any mili- 
tarj- air equipment is welcome, obso- 
lescent ainrtaft, such as Navy Helldivcrs 
and Hellcats delivered recently under 
MD.AP, would be little more t^an use- 
less against an aggressor. This objec- 
tion lias also been raised by U. S- brass 
who feci tliat obsolescentaircraft should 
be used for training purposes by re- 
serve and guard components and grad- 
ually withdrawn from service use by 
attrition and cannibalization. 

• Second, of vital concern to tlic Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is tlic fact that the 
total number of combat aircraft opera- 
tional to USAF and Navy has been on 
the decline since 1945. Despite con- 
tinued warnings by ^ups such as the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, 
headed bv newly appointed Air Secre- 
tary T. K. Finletter. anmral budget re- 
duction.? continue to clip funds from 
air power. Fiscal 1951 budget proposals 
will not even maintain present produc- 
tion levels- 

► Revise Critical Dale— The critical 
date envisioned by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as the time an aggressor would be 
mo.st likelv capable of sustained action 
against this nation is Jan. I, 1954. Tlic 
international scene, however, continues 
to worsen, .and Defense Department 


sources predict tliat the crisis date will 
likely be revised forward to tlic original 
date set in the 1947-48 I'inletter re- 
port Jan, 1, 1953. 

The number of aircraft comprising 
USAF strength today is set at ap- 
proximately 17,500, of which only 3300 
arc first-line combat aircraft. Navy has 
13,500 aircraft on hand with only 2200 
first-line combat types. Procurement 
of new aircraft for US.AF out of fiscal 
1950 funds is pegged at 1250 planes 
and for the Navy at 789 planes. 

Problem facing Congress, Defense 
and State Departments is how to 
bolster the air industry production of 
military planes without substantially 
increasing niilit.iry air budgets. The 
aircraft industry in the United States, 
dependent upon military orders for 
more than 80 percent of its annual pro- 
duction, cniplovs approximately 205.- 
500 in airframe and engine manufac- 
ture and another 11.500 in propeller 
manufacture. Thi.: is less than 15 per- 
cent of those employed by the air in- 
dustry at the peak (if World War II. 

Aircraft Industries Assn, estimates 
th. 1 t the industry’s current production 
of appro.ximatclv 160 military aircraft 
per moiitli could be tripled annually 
to approximately 495 combat planes 
per month bv July 1, 1951, and to 
nearlv 1500 planes per month in 1952, 
These statistics are valid only if ade- 
quate personnel can be found and their 
training acconipli.shcd. And. just as 
important, if machine tools and air- 
craft and engine components material 
ate rcadilv available. 

► Production Problem— Facing the in- 
(Uisrtv and the military if expansion 
wcrc ’suddenlv' mandatory is the scarcity 
of materials needed to produce today’s 
iiiodcni, clcctronic-cquipped. jct-jiovv- 
cred, bombers and fighters. In March 
1950. militarv backlog in orders 
amounted to S2.9 billion. Of this 
amount. S1.9 billion is for airframes: 
$761 million for engines and $97 mil- 
lion for propellers. 

Tlie Joint Cliicfs' plan to provide 
treaty nation.? of the North Atlantic 
Pact’vvifh first-line aircraft is just now 
being circulated among policy-making 
levels and. according to reports, is 
meeting enthusiastic reception all along 
the line of command of government and 
militarv agencies concerned. 

If adopted, the still ecoiiomicallv 
wnbblv air industry will be stabilized 
and be able to start the climb to within 
the niinimiim safety limits of produc- 
tion capacitv set for it by the Fin- 
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letter Commission early in 1948. 
► Foul Types Consideied— So far, only 
the four types of jet fighter planes are 
under consideration for equipment of 
MDAP nations. If flie program is 
adopted, other jet aircraft undoubtedly 
will be added to the list of U. S. pro- 
duction aircraft in foreign service. 

Tlie Lockheed l'-80B is armed with 
six SO-caliber machine guns firing 1200 
rounds pet min pet gun. Span is 38 
ft. lOi in: length, 34 ft. 6 in.; height, 
II ft. 4 in. Weight empty, is 8200 
lb.: loaded 1 5,400 lb.; speed, 605 m.p.h.; 
ceiling, 46,000 ft.; range 1100 mi. 
240 F-80B fighters were ordered bv 
USAF in 1947. 

The Republic F84D is armed with 
six 50-caliber machine guns and eight 
140-lb. rockets. Span is 37 ft. 3 in.: 
length. 36 ft. 5 in.; height, 12 ft, 101 
in. Weight empty, is 9155 lb.: loaded. 
12,881 lb. Speed at 30,000 ft, 578 
m.p.h. Ceiling is over 45,000 ft. .ind 
ranee is 1700 mi. 

The Chance Vought F6U-1 is armed 
with four 50-caliber machine guns. Span 
is 32 ft. 6 in.; length. 37 ft. 7 in.; 
height. 11 ft. 9 in. Empty weight is 
7560 lb.; loaded. 11,300 lb. and service 
ceiling is 38.000 ft. 

TTie North American Ff-1 is armed 
with six 50-caliber machine guns. Span 
is 38 ft. 1 in.; leneth, 33 ft. 7 in.; 
height. 14 ft 6 in. Gross weight is 12.- 
697 lb.: max. speed is 550 m.p.h. and 
range with drop tanks is 1500 mi. 

National Air Races 
Put Off Until 1951 

Flat refusal of Defense Secretary 
Johnson to permit military aircraft to 
fly in the National Air Races has forced 
postponement of the 20-year-old classic 
ftom the Labor Day week-end to Armed 
Forces Day in MaV 1951. 

Johnson, in reply to Air Race Pres- 
ident Frederick Crawford's “annual invi- 
tation” to the armed forces (.Aviation 
Week June 19). declared that reasons 
of economy and training forbade his 
approval for participation of military 
personnel and aircraft in the show. He 
said ■further that all demonstrations of 
military prowess-.Army, Navy and Air 
Force— henceforth would be displayed 
on Armed Forces Dav only. 

Crawford, after failing in his efforts 
to get Johnson to reconsider the ban. 
in a bold stroke of strategy declared 
the races postnoned until Aimed Forces 
Day, 1951. “It is hoped”, he said, “that 
this spring date will make possible the 
complete co-operation of the Armed 
Forces so that the units may be assigned 
to Cleveland’s air event in connection 
with the celebration of the service’s big 

Military participation in the races at 
Cleveland’s Municipal Airport each 


year admittedly has been the main 
drawing card of the event, which 
through the years has assumed interna- 
tional importance. If Johnson fails to 
grant military aircraft permission to fly 
at Cleveland next Armed Forces Day it 
might well spell the end of the annual 

There has been a notable lack of in- 
terest during the last three years on the 
part of the air industry as well as the 
military in the races. The danger of 
crashes of military aircraft performing 
at high speeds before ctowiis of thou- 
sands of air enthusiasts has long been 
a headache to the industry concerned 
with keeping itsproduct favorably in 
the public eye. The military, similarly, 
is doubtful of the value of publicity to 
the air forces and even more doubtful 
of the "training value". 

Crawford, meanwhile, announced a 
new plan for the races. The Bendix 
Trophy Race, a transcontinental speed 
dash, and the I’liompson Trophy Race, 
a speed dash around p\3ons, are to be 
confined to jet aircraft, 'fhe Continental 
Trophy Race will remain open, he said, 
to light-planes flying around pylons in 
view of the grand stand. 

The Defense Department remained 
silent on Crawford's plan for military 
participation in next year’s National Air 

Northrop X-4 Ready 
For Transsonic Test 

An NACA test pilot will soon begin 
exploratory flight test probes into the 
relatively unknown transsonic speed 
range of flight, piloting the Northrop 
X-4 research plane. 

The pilot, John H. Griffith, who flew 
189 missions in US.AF fighters in 
World War II, was recently assigned 
to conduct the interesting new reseatcli 
mission to take place at Edwards AFB. 
Muroc, Calif, 

Prior to Griffith’s starting his pro- 
gram, Capt. Charles E Yeager, world's 


first supersonic pilot (Aviation Week 
Dec. 22, 1947), will do approximately 10 
hours of special preliminary tests for the 
Ait Force. The NACA pilot will then 
begin his experiments, eqomped with 
data supplied by Capt. Ye^r and 
Northrop test pilot Charles Tucker, 
from earlier flights. 

The tiny sweptwing X-4s are de- 
signed to fly in the speed range around 
the 650-mpn. mark, just below the speed 
of sound at sea level to determine flight 
phenomena in this speed region. 

rhey have 25 ft. wing spans, and are 
about 20 ft, long. Controls ate North- 
rop elevons— combination ailerons and 
elevators— and the planes have no hori- 
zontal stabilizers or elevators, only a 
vertical stabilizer and rudder. Power 

S lants for each plane are two Westing- 
ouse 19XB2B engines of 1600-Ib. 
thrust power each. 

Brig. Gen. A1 Boyd, commanding of- 
ficer at Edwards Af'B, announced that 
the X-4s had completed their accept- 
ance tests after 18 months of prelimi- 
nary flying and other testing by North- 

Guided Missile Test 
Centers Realigned 

In an attempt to pin down missile 
research and development costs (Avia- 
tion Week April 24), Secretary John- 
son has ordered that management for 
the armed services’ three major guided- 
missile test centera each come under 
the jurisdiction of a single service, 
Under the order the Joint Long 
Range Proving Ground at Banana 
River, Fla., becomes the “USAF Long 
Range Proving Ground Division.” 
Originally it was planned for this test 
center to operate under the direction of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the USAF 
as executive agent. 

Holloman AFB, Alamogordo, N. M,, 
is transferred to the Army which will 
be responsible for both the White 
Sands Proving Ground and the adja- 



TiT.96A IN FIRST FLIGHT 


Republic's new sweptwiug version of its 
F-84, the YF-96A, pictaicd as the Air Force 
put it through its initial flight tests at 
Edwards AFB, Muroc, Calif. Power is 


provided by an .\IIison J-35-25 turbojet 
engine. Ground photos of the YF-96A 
appeared in AVIA'HON WEEK May 15 
(P 17). 
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Minimum Wage: Industry Lesson 

Determination for aircraft workers shows Business the 
dangers of wage increases by administrative action. 


cent Holloman base. Navy will con- 
tinue operations at Point Mugu, Calif. 

Realignment of management was laid 
officially to "puiposes of efficiency and 
economy.” 

Real purpose involved in the service 
designation of command is twofold: 

• To halt interservice bickering as to 
duplicating research. 

• 'To determine which service missile 
research test center gets the most out 
of budgetary allocation of funds. 

ATA Buys Flight 
Recorders for Tests 

The Air Transport Assn, recently pur- 
chased 24 flight recorders for test pur- 
poses at a total cost of 545,000. 

General Electric, Hathaway and Con- 
trol Instruments, Inc., eaefi supplied 
eight instruments, lliey are installed 
on aircraft of 16 airlines participating 
in the test. 

The instruments arc of the electri- 
cally driven, continuous recording type. 
Thev record altitude and verticaf G 
accelerations. Tliey are mounted in 
the tail of the aircraft where chances 
of remaining intact in case of a crash 
arc best. 

AI Dallas of ATA told Aviation 
Week that the purpose of the tests is 
to determine the instiuments' reliability. 
The CAA does not now require the 
use of flight recorders. 



RAIDER’S VERSATILE “FEET* 

Noithrop’s C-125 Raider transport incoipo- 

abliDg the craft to be suitched from single 
to dual wheels in a matter of miuutcs. For 
normal landings the Raider ordinarily uses 
single main wheels. But for operations from 

auto-type jack used to jiermit installation. 
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By Rudolf Modiey 

The aircraft minimum wage case 
which led to the setting of $1.05 as 
the minimum wage for the aircraft in- 
dustry has given management a shock 
which promises to have consequences 
reaching far beyond tliis industry, 
e It has awakened other industries to 
the tlireat of wage increases by admin- 
istrative decision through the present 
interpretation of the Walsh-Healey Act 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

• It has drawn mote sliarply than ever 
before the battle lines Mtween the 
secretary on one side and industry on 
the other- Many industry representa- 
tives tend to identify labor’s position 
with tliat of the secretary. While this 
is generally correct, the following quo- 
tation from “a public release in defense 
of freedom of labor, sliows tlic be- 
ginning of doubts in labor's ranks on 
activities such as the secretary's: “Labor 
does not choose to ha\e its welfare de- 
termined by the administrative orders 
of government officials no matter liow 
well intentioned they may purport to 
be," (AFL Electrical Workers state- 
ment on Public Ownership, M.iv 25. 
1950.) 

• It lias brought into sharp focus the 
fact that tlic secretary refuses to define 
wliat "a prevailing minimum wage" is, 
and that he clothes his determinations 
in such obscure and vague language 
that he has to defend himself against 
cliarges of “capricious’' determinations. 
► Spirit and Letter— According to the 
New York Times, the Secretary of la- 
bor said in announcing the new aircraft 
wage that "in making these determina- 
tions we have lived up to the spirit and 
the letter of the law”. 

Actually, the language of the Walsh- 
Healey Act in regard to prevailing mini- 
mum wages is so confused that it has 
been largely disregarded ever since the 
•Act was passed. The law says "all 
persons . - . will be paid . . . liot less 
tlian ... the prevailing minimum wages 
for persons employed on (1) similar 
work, or (2) in the particular or (3) 
similar industries or (4) groups of in- 
dustries currently operating in the lo- 

”a^ but the second alternative were 
soon found to be unusable by tho.se 
charged with enforcing them. As fat 
back as 1939, O. A. Strackbein, a mem- 
ber of the Public Contracts Board at 
the time, svrote that alternatives 1, 3. 
and 4, were, respectively, “clumsv and 
wasteful,” “superfluous,'* and "deficient 
in nearly all possible applications.” 
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Nobody has ever been able to figure 
out if the terra "in the locality" was 
meant to apply to all four alternatives 
or only to t^e last one. The "letter 
of the law” actually gives little or no 
guidance. 

► Administration— The Labor depart- 
ment relies on the second alternative, 
the wages "in the particular industry," 
as the only usable one. Occasionally 
it takes into account "locality," giving 
the word so broad an application that 
it rarely finds more than three "locali- 
ties” in the entire United States. 

In the administrative process fhe 
word "minimum” has undergone an 
even more astonishing metamorphosis 
than tlie word "locality.’’ In most de- 
terminations, the secretarv bases his 
finding of the “minimum’ on a sur- 
vey of straight time hourly earnings 
for all workers, regardless of skill and 
advancement, instead of considering 
entrance rates as the only true mini- 
mum rate. “Minimum" rates arc, there- 
fore, determined on the basis of sur- 
veys which include workers at the maxi- 
mum of the rate range. 

Webster, who defines minimum as 
"opposed to maximum,” probably 
would has'e as hard a time in arguing 
before a minimum wage panel or hear- 
ing as industry does. 

Webster and the Secretary of Labor 
agree in their definition of the term 
IS 



'‘pre\ailing.” Yet, the term is applied 
in a way which defies logical analysis. 
Thus, we find ourselves in a wonderland 
in which the United States is a "lo- 
cality,” a maximum a ‘‘minimum,’' 
and all kinds of percentages pop up as 
"prevailing." 

►Just a Start— Yet, the end result is 
deadly serious for the employer who 
has to pay the bill. Determinations 
which are supposed to eliminate ‘‘sub- 
standard practices” have a tendency to 
affect a large percentage of all plants 
and to bring aoout wage increases for 
a substantial percentage of all workers. 
Wont of all, these wage increases could 
lead to new determinations, which in 
turn might lead to new wage increases— 
and so on, in a never ending lecherous 

This is of special importance to the 
aircraft industry because it is probably 
the only industry in which a determina- 
tion not only offers an opportunity for 
ever-increasing wages but also prevents 
any lonering of the minimum as long 
as the Waish-Healey Act is in force. 
Even if wages in industries not engaged 
in government work should ever go 
hack to 1946 levels, the aircraft indus- 
try \yill remain unaffected by any such 

This is so because practically the en- 
tire industry works for the government 
and has to adhere to the minimum as 
now set. The cost to the government 
in case of such a decline from 1948 
wages has been estimated as about S91 
million per year in wage differentials. 
From today’s «agc Icscl.s it would be 
even greater. 

►No L^1 Recourse— In spite of the 
weaknesses of the law there seems to 
be no legal recourse against determina- 
tions. In spite of the weaknesses in 
the administrative procedures, there 
.seems to be no recourse against them 
either. The Administr.itire Procedures 
.\ct does not apply to the Waish-Healey 
Act. All this because, as the secretary 
says in the aircraft determination, “it 
must be borne in mind that these de- 
terminations apply only where employ- 
ers subject themselves to them on a 
voluntary contractual basis.” 

Or, in plain language; if vou don't 
like to sell your B-J6 to the U. S. gov- 
ernment, why don’t you tn’ to sell it 
to the Ad-P? 

►What Next?— Industry feels that the 
aims of the Walsh-Hcalev Act have 
been fully accomplished. It holds that 
when the Act was passed in the sum- 
mer of 1986 there was a real danger 
that sweatshop conditions might return 
to plague labor and fait employers 
alike. The NRA had been repealed 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act had 
not yet been passed. 

The broad advance of labor since 
1936 and the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act give assurance that sweat- 


shops ace gone for good. Industry holds 
therefore that the Waish-Healey Act 
is unnecessary ai^d that its present use 
as a vehicle for wage increases is against 
the spirit of the law. 

Industry opinion is opposed by the 
Department of Labor which holds that 
it was "the policy of the Congress in 
enacting the Public Contracts Act to 
prevent gosemment business from go- 
ing to bidders with wage practices 
which are substandard for tile particular 
industry." The department feels that 
it must continue to eliminate such 
"substandard practices” as long as the 
law is on the books. 

Only the Congress can decide this 
conflict. 

But as long as the Waish-Healey Act 
is one of the laws of the land all those 
interested in good government should 
put all possible pressure on the secre- 
tary to announce clearly and unequivo- 
cally the factors on which he bases his 
determination. 

To protect the secretary from accu- 
sations of arbitrariness and capricious- 
ness these factors could and should 
be developed through a joint govem- 
ment-industry-labor committee working 
under the auspices of an impartial au- 
thority on administrative procedures- 
The same committee could lae used to 
develop proper definitions of “locality” 
and "minimum” and to establish guid- 
ing lines for determining when a mini- 
mum “prevails”. 

Munitions Board 
Reorganized 

The Munitions Board has been re- 
organized. New plan regroups all offices 
having primarily industrial aspects 
under a Director of Production Man- 
agement. All functions concerned with 
procurement and distribution are placed 
under a Director of Supply Manage- 

The Production Management Direc- 
torate, scheduled to be headed by a 
civilian “with wide industrial eimeri- 
ence,” is currently headed by ^laj. 
Gen. A. B. Quinton, USA. He will be- 
come militarv advisor to the new civil- 
ian head. 

Offices now included under Produc- 
tion Management ate; Production plan- 
ning; materials resources; constioction 
and manpower- Secretariats of the Mu- 
nitions Board on aircraft, petroleum 
and electronics have become division' 
under the newly created division of 
Production Management. 

TTie post of director of militarv sup- 
ply is abolished. Rear Adm. Morion L. 
Ring. USN, who had been director of 
that office has been named director of 
supply management. He will supervise: 
office of procurement methods; office 
of distribution methods; and the stand- 


ards, materiels, inspection, and catalog- 
ing agencies. 

Brig. Gen. E. C. Langmood, USAF, 
former director for military programs, 
a post which was abolished under the 
reorganization becomes assistant direc- 
tor of the staff. 

Silvaire Deliveries 

Lusconibe is setting up its Dallas 
production lines to handle a first run 
of SO SQvaires and is scheduling deliver- 
ies to begin next month. 

Initial output will be confined to 
two side-by-side models— the 90-hp. 
Silvaire Deluxe, priced at $3695 f.a.t.. 
and a stripped Economy Silvaire, at 
$2650 f.a.t., for which the customer 
will furnish his own engine. Both 
models will have flaps and a new swing- 
ing engine mount as standard equip- 

► Flap Kit— TTie company is making a 
new wing flap kit available to owners 
of metal-wing Silvaires. Price is given as 
$300. According to Luscombe, instal- 
lation of flaps will permit the following 
performance; 35-mph. power-on stalling 
speed fan 8-10 mph. reduction from 
previous figures), and ability to land in 
450 ft. or less over a 50-ft. obstacle- Fig- 
ures are based on a plane gross weight of 
1400 lb. 

The nesvly re-organized firm (Avia- 
tion Week May 1) still considers the 
four-place Silvaire Sedan to be an active 
project. But decision to reactivate pro- 
duction on this model is being held up 
until next year so study may be made of 
possible design changes and market 
potential. 

Airframe Shipments 

Shipments of complete aircraft, meas- 
ured in airframe weight, amounted to 
3,854.100 lb. in April, 1950, according 
to the Bureau of Census and Givil 
Aeronautics Administration. U- S. mili- 
tary procurement accounted for 89 per- 
cent of the total volume. 

April shipments of civil aircraft 
amounted to 329 planes valued at $6.4 
million compared with March ship- 
ments of 326 aircraft valued at $5.7 
million. TTie report covers 36 aircraft 
companies operating 41 plants and 12 
engine companies presently operating 
14 plants. 

Aircraft engines shipped in April 
totaled 4,185.000 hp., with military 
procurement accounting for 96 percent 
of this horsepower. 

April employment of 164,998 person- 
nel in airframe plants was slightly 
higher than the 162,846 employment 
figure for Match. April employment in 
aircraft engine plants, at 40,472, showed 
an increase of 200 employes over the 
March employment figure reported at 
40,727. 
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MILITARY CONTRACTS 


AF Contracts Total $240 Million 

The Air Force awarded contracts in 
April totaling more than $240 million 
to about 800 companies. Majority of 
the contracts, 635, were on a fixed 
price basis, but aggrreated only $24,- 
090,358. Cost plus mied fee awards, 
while numbering only 45, totaled $88,- 
302,009, 

Following is a partial list of .April .^ir 
Force contracts. Other lists will appear 
in subsequent issues, The estimated 
completion dates of tlic contracts are 
given where asnilable. 



D *i96o!* mafnleMnci* 
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photDgr&phlc sparfl parts, July, 19S0, 
Fraaklln InsIKsIc, PbUsdelptiU. ipanu- 
facturp, 10 cbanhel spectrograph recordlnsr 

Navy Contracts 

The Navy has announced a group of 
contracts in excess of $50,000, largest 
of which for $14,760,900 went to Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corp. Other awards: 
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LET BENDIX- SCINTILLA EXPERIENCE 

HELP YOU DETERMINE THE BEST TYPE OE 
IGNITION EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY OPERATING CONDITION! 


In the past tvrenly-fivc years Bcndix-Srintilla has solved 
ignition problpins for practirally every type of tiircraft 
engine nnti rifterating condition. Out of this wcultli of 
sperialized experience hns comd one unchallenged fact— 
No sinji^e type of ignttion equipment is the final solution 
to every operating problem. That is why Bcmlix-Scinlilla 


a[)proiielies each new assignment with an open mind. 
Thai is why you cun count on Hendix-Seinlilla recom- 
mending the type of ignition eqiiipinont best fitted for 
your s[)crific purpose. Amf bnckin/i up its retvimiiendation 
with an experience-proven product unexcelled for effi- 
riency and long life. 
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VALVES- 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Aero Progress Challenges the Engineer 


• In the last few years, the science of flight with its re- 
search and design ramiiirutiuns has accelerated to suck a 
hurtling pace that the remarkable progress of aeronautics’ 
first decades pales by comparison. 

V For the rank and file of aviation technicians and those 
entering the field, this new era presents a pointed chal- 
lenge: To keep abreast of the rapidly accumulating knowl- 
edge BO that new complexities can be resolved for souiiil 
application to practical design. 

* Interdependence of groups in research and in design 
and the ever closer relation of these two activities means 
that the engineer must extend his knowledge into the 
field of his co-technician. 


By C. E. Pappas* 

The brief span of supersonic flight 
has added to the aeronautical engi- 
neering "structure” a new tier of com- 
plexities, with glaring gaps between 
what has been considered fiasic knowl- 
edge and concepts comparatively new 
to the field. 

Aeronautical engineering has never 
been a "handbooC” science. It will 
continue to present ever-increasing 
challenges, taxing the imagination and 
requiring a keen ability to apply newer 
knowledge to practical dcsigns. 

Since the field of aeronautics is 
ever-changing — and fast— new empha- 
sis is mandatory in its many domains. 
Chief among these are: 

• Education, 

• Avionics- 

• Powcrplants. 

• Structures. 

• Aetodynamics- 

The order in which these activities 
ate mentioned in no way indicates 
their relative importance, but rather 
they are the “building blocks” of what 
must be an integrated, overall aero- 
nautical foundation. 

► Education— Tlie aeronautical engi- 
neer frequently finds himself unable 
to cope with tlie newer concepts that 
liigh-speed flight Iras brought. This 
condition arises because basic training 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and many other key fcranches are no- 
ticeably lacking to meet the intricacies 
of the majority of aeronimHcal ptob- 

lliis deficiency already has been 
noted in industry ,ind there is an in- 



creasing trend to hire men possessing 
what was formerly considered "abstract 
knowledge." These personnel include 
mathematical and atomic physicists, 
physical chemists, and even astrono- 

There is a need for reevaluation of 
education in preparation for the avia- 
tion industry. \Vith the unfolding 
ramifications of the aeronautical future, 
technicians now contend that the aero- 
nautical engineer is too much of a 
"limited specialist;” that his basic 
training before entering industry 
should be along lines of general science. 

This, they insist, will render him in- 
finitely more “flexible” in the general 
aeronautical picture. Though there is 
growing evidence of specialization- 
even within specialiaation— a "funda- 
mentally educated" engineer will have 
a keener appreciation of problems re- 
lated to his specialty. 

It will be argued that a person who 
lias acquired such fundamental or in- 
tensive framing may become so in- 
volved in exacting details that he will 
fo^et tire practical application of his 
science to a particular problem. This 
can be overcome to a large extent if. 
after four years of training in the basic 
subjects, he is subjected to actual en- 
gineering problems in various fields in 
his fifth year. 

This, of course, advocates a five-year 
training program in place of the custo- 
mary four-year course but this addi- 
tional year is necessary for the student 
to gain an appreciation and regard for 
the required oalance of judgment be- 
tween science per se and the applica- 
tion of it to a specific problem. 

,\nd in industry, recurrent inter- 
group training within the plant to in- 
crease overall flexibility and build the 


morale of the engineer will undoubt- 
edly be a "must” in the aeronautical 

► Avionics— The general field of elec- 
tronics, as applied to aircraft, has pro- 
gressed so rapidly within the last 
decade that its advance has far out- 
stripped the efforts of the average en- 
gineer to keep up with it. 

This is a condition which can seri- 
ously affect design progress. It can no 
longer be ignored, because basic de- 
sign of the aircraft is a function of the 
capabilities of the electronic equipment 

Ilcncc, the aircraft manufacturer 
must simultaneously coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the development of elec- 
tronic equipment with the aerody- 
namic characteristics of the plane, to 
achieve greatest practical utility. 

This means that design personnel 
must have more than just a superficial 
knowledge of electronics and its appli- 
cation potential- 

Thus, high speed alone is meaning- 
less for combat craft unless equipment 
carried can be made to supplement this 
cliaracterisfic effectively. A pilot flying 
at high speed is confronted with a rate 
of closure so great, tliat he will be un- 
able to place the target in his sights- 
Without equipment to give him ample 
advance warning, his speed advantage 
will prove of no practical value. 

Also, electronics and basic design of 
miscellaneous controls must be tied in 
together in such a manner that the de- 
sign engineer must have a clear knowl- 
edge of electronic as well as mechanical 
systems in the higli speed regime 
where instantaneous mechanical re- 
sumption of controls will be a prime 
factor. This will be necessary to cope 
with malfunctioning of highly intri- 
cate devices Or the possibility enemy 
jamming. 

Since the degree of simplicity and 
ruggedness required for electronic 
equipment will depend upon the rigors 
of the service, the design engineer will 
need more than just a familiarity with 
these automatic devices to coordinate 
intelligently basic control problems 
with the avionic expert. 

► Powerplant vs. Airframe— Does en- 
gine development lag aerodynamic 
progress, or vice versa? This contro- 
versy-peculiar to aeronautics— is vvliv 
teclinicians toss brickbats at their fel- 
lows in opposing camps- 

The engine designers took the air- 
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T-33 JfT TRAINER 

The Lockheed Aircrjft Corporation, largest 
producer of jet aircraft in the world, has built 
almost as many jet airplanes as all other U.S. 
rnanufacturers combined. In fact, Loekhecd 

has built jets at the race of mote than one a 
day-ei'cry day for more than jiue years. 

Imporunt member of tlie Lockheed jet 
family is the two-place T-33 J" Trainer 
(shown here), only jet trainer airplane built 
in America today (Navydesignation:TO-2). 
This dual-control fighter-trainer now trains 
the pilots for diesupersonic fighter planes of 
dte Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

The experience obtained in the design, 
development and manufacratc of jet fighter 
planes is invaluable in the Lockheed labora- 
tories where the designs of the future arc 
takhtg shape today. 

LOCKHEED 

Aircraft Corporation. Burbank, California 
Look 10 Lockheed for Leadership 



frame men by surprise when they added, 
almost overnight, approximately 200- 
300 mpli. to the speed of what already 
were considered ' hot" military air- 
craft. 

Bill it was not long before the air- 
frame designers complemented this 
nesv jet power with efficient and ade- 
quate fuselage and wing configurations. 

Now, impartial observers say; "'niis 

riic acrodynaniicists still feel the 
jet docs not answer the problem be- 
cause of its size (particularly in the 
higher rating class), specific fuel con- 
sumption, and mass flow diaractcris- 

All fhe.se items make the aircraft 
much larger than acrodyuainicists de- 
sire. This in turn, creates a need for 
still larger powers, and here we go 
round in circles again. 

Acrodynaniicists maintain that to 
fly at an altitude of -10,000 ft. at a 
speed of M = 1.5. static sea level rat- 
ing of the engine would be of the order 
of 30.000 lb, thrust. This means tre- 
mendous ducts to cany the ncccssary 
ait flow. 

The engine men may answer that 
the)- iicset have seriously contemplated 
a jet engine of this power. They prob- 
ably feel that the answer lies in a dif- 
ferent type of powerplant-possibly a 
combination of jet and ramjet or po.s- 
sibly rocket power. Though this latter 
povver medium has demonstrated its 
potential in tescarclr craft, much mote 
must be learned about it operation- 
wise and its fuel consumption iinproved 
for combat service if its utility is to 
approach that of the engines in today’s 
military craft, 

W'liilc development of an "ideal’’ 
fuel would go far to bridge the euginc- 
airfrainc controversy, tlic situation now 
emphasi/es that a keener appreciation 
ol engine problems is needed by the 
acrodvnamicist and that the engine 
man must realize more fully the prob- 
lems confronting the higli-spccd plane 
designer. 

Kor truly high speed designs, the 
knowledge of these two technicians 
must be merged-citber by exception- 
•lUy close liaison or in the form of a 
.single .specialist with intensive training 
in both fields. If aeronautical progress 
continues at the present tempo, tliis 
approach must be tire necessary an- 

► Structrrres— New perplexities are here 
to plague the structural analyst. I’hesc 
are not routine problems, but will re- 
quire special techniques and more 
refined mathematical approaches, not 
generally considered previously. 

Mxarnple: The delta wing presents 
new difficulties in that the chord and 
span ate of comparable dimensions, and 
as such, the interdependence of these 


two dimensional factors c-an no longer 
be neglected. 

.-\nd special analysis is required to 
determine stress distributions at the 
root junction of a sweptback wing, 
since the conveutional distributions no 
longer apply. Tins has been disclosed 
in experiments .showing that stres^ at 

m.'.ny times tliat at front spar. 

Thicker .skin gages will require more 
exacting stress analysis.- ficre. the so- 
called secondary cftccts, such as the 
clastic restraint offered by spars and 
ribs and the interaction of these ele- 
ments in delaying the genera! in.stabil- 
it\- of the wing cover, must be consid- 
ered for an accurate prediction of 
ultimate strength. 

I’hi.s .situation is considerably differ- 
ent from the conventional thin skin 
slructnrc where cover-wrinkling is tol- 
erated and the primary loads are car- 
ried by concentrated areas snch as 
.spar caps and stringers. Witli the thick- 
skin structure, the covering must carry 
the priinarv shear and compression 
loading, and structural instability of 
tills arrangement results in sudden and 
catastrophic collapse of the structure. 

Since appreciable aerodynamic heat- 
ing will occur ill future high-speed craft 
at rckitivelv low altitudes, we will have 
to introduce the effects of temperature 
and time in the equations of structural 
equilibrium. Effects of temperature 
coupled with tliosc of aeroclasticity will 
produce a new phenomenon — "aeto- 
thcrmocla5ticih'"-to plague the dc- 

►^Aerridynamics— Transonic, supersonic 
and hypcisonic flight will force the 
aerndyi’iamicist to rewisc his thinking. 
Problems in these regimes do not lend 
themselves to conventional solutions 
found ill the subsonic case. 

In the transonic belt, the phenomena 
arc, to a large extent, time-dependent, 
and stability of the air flow shows no 
nrdcrlv traid. This implies that the 
changes in airflow as a function of 
Mach number are random in nature. 

The engineer should, therefore, rec- 
oncile himself to the fact that “baud 
values" must be used in this regime 
and here he must give up the idea of 
precise determinations. 

AVc now stand on a step of the aero- 
dynamic ladder, which can best be de- 
scribed as "the rung of probability.” A 
concept of statistical average for the 
values to be used in analyzing the 
transonic phenomena is necessary be- 
cause of the random motions that arc 

'I'he degree of randomness depends 
to a large extent on the initial condi- 
tions at a given hfach number, k'or 
example, if an airplane were flying 
in level flight at, sav M = .80, and ac- 
celerated to M = J 95 , the pilot would 
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experience certain reactions when he at- 
tains the end point of this speed. 

However, if* the airplane were to be 
disturbed from its initial equilibrium 
speed of M = .80 by executing a roll- 
olf, the pilot's reactions would not 
necessarily be the same when he at- 
tained a speed of M = .98 as in the 
level flight case. 

► Physicist’s Approach— 'I'he notions of 
randomness and uncertainty are not 
new in other sciences. 'I’he modern 
physicist treats most of his problems 
in the kinetic theory of gases and atomic 
physics along the theory of statistical 
distributions and probability. He has 
given up the notion of trying to specify 
his quantities precisely. 

Tlie modem aerodynamicist should 
adopt this philosophy of the modem 

► Hypersonic Factors— Problems are be- 
ginning to come up in which the aero- 
nautical engineer can no longer assume 
that the air is a continuum. This is be- 
cause ultra-high speeds will be attained 
at I’ery high altitudes where the mean 
free molecular patli is appreciable when 
compared with the pliysical dimensions 
of the body wliich is flying fhrough the 
medium. 

.\s such, the laws of aerodynamics 
that are now in current use are not ap- 
plicable for the design of future high 
speed vehicles, particularly in the case 
of missiles. 

It is imperative for today’s aeronau- 
tical engineer to realize that to keep 
abreast of the field he must acquire a 
knowledge of some of the work of the 
modern physicist. 

Such subjects as the theory of rare- 
fied gases, statistical tliecmodynamics 
and molecular structure must be in- 


Hugr rolaty stretch former is new nddidon 
to Boeing .\irplaoc Co.'s production line 
in Seattle. Fifty-too machine has enough 

to its elastic limit, then curve it into 


vesligated. These subjects need to be 
understood, for example, before any 
intelligent answers can be obtained for 
the design of hypersonic tunnels. Since 
the tunnel pressures approach an ab- 
solute vacuum, the gas is rarefied. In 
this physical state, the ordinary thermo- 
dynamic fomiulas do not apply. 

And shock waves will require more 
critical analysis. Thickness of the 
shock wave is extremely small-of the 
order of the molecular /rec path. Since 
molecular distances ate involved, the 
conventional thermodynamic equations 
do not apply. Molecules possess trans- 
lational, rotational and vibrational de- 
grees of freedom. Because of the ex- 
tremely short time involved for mole- 
cules to traverse the wave, thermal 
equilibrium may not necessarily 'be 
acnieved. 

Hie translational and rotational de- 
grees of freedom approach equilibrium 
very quickly in passing through the 

The change in vibrational mode 
requires a finite time to attain statistical 
equilibrium. This is known as the 
relaxation time. Allowance for this 
condition must be made in tlie energy 
equations when computing changes in 
pressure, density and entropy. This has 
not been usual practice. 

These departures from conventional 
procedure indicate, in a small measure, 
now complexities in the field of aero- 
nautics have increased in scope. 

New designs will involve application 
of many new concepts. And these new 
concepts will requite a broader familiar- 
ization with the many facets of applied 
science. 

Aeronautics is no longer a "special- 
ized" study. 


desired pattern, Extruded or rolled sections 
up to 22 H. long can be wrapped around 
die mounted on revolving circular tabic, 
Boeing will use machine to make structural 
components. Builder is Cyril Bath Co. 



‘TAFFY PULLER’ SH.4PES BOEING’S PARTS 
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Balsa Dust Shows Rotor Flow Geometry 

inexpensive apparatus is 
developed by NACA for 
helicopter researcli. 

Balsa wood and a belt sandc: have 
been combined by National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to produce 
a new medium for the visualization of 
flow patterns around helicopter rotors. 

Balsa, sanded to a fine dust, provides 
iiighly reflective particles of low- mass 
which can be introduced into an air- 
stream for airflow observation. The 
technique, and its applications, was pre- 
sented in a paper by M. K. 'Taylor of 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory at the 
semi-annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in St. 

Louis, Mo. 

After toying with a number of indi- 
cating materials, including smoke, 

NACA found that finely-divided balsa 

E articles gave the best combination of 
igh reflectivity and low mass. 

Balsa dust lias a very prosaic back- 
ground: it is born of a cross-grain sand- 
ing of select grade 1 balsa wood. Tlie 
dust obtained is sifted twice through an 
18-mesh screen. 

Average free-fall velocity of these fine 
particles is about one fps. in air. 

► Simple Apparatus— The equipment re- 
quired for balsa dust flow visualization 
experiments is the dust, a camera, 

the NACA dispenser is a narrow 
trough with a screened bottom, filled 
with balsa dust. The trough is mounted 
about four feet above the plane of the 
rotor, and is agitated mechanically to 
disperse the dust. 

A plane of high intensity light from a 
number of photographic spotlights is 
projected normal to the line of sight of 
cither a still camera or a motion picture 
camera. The cameras, of course, are 
used to record the flow patterns. 

► Rotor Details-The model rotors 
tested in this group of experiments were 
single, coxial and biaxial-a cross-section 
of today’s practice. As some idea of the 
sizes involved, the coaxial rotor was 20 
in. in diameter, and the biaxial artange- 

Plane of the rotor was about five ft. 
above the floor; for simulated ground 
effect, ground planes were set at either 
25 percent or 50 percent of the rotor di- 
ameter below the rotor plane. 

► Test at Rest-So far, then, the 
NACA's balsa dust method has been 
used to determine the flow geometry 
around model helicopter rotors in the 
static thrust, regime, under conditions 
of both steady and transient flow. 


photographic lamps and 
disnenser for the dust. 





FLOW GEOMETRY 


resulting from rapid thrust increase of coaxial rotor. Start* 
pattern checks with full-scale tests. 


It has been possible to make measure- patterns, 
ments of the wake below rotors; to de- And it has all been done with a 
tect and record flow instability; to assess simple technique and inexpensive ap- 
the effects of the ground plane on flow paratus. 
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Britain’s Freighter Queen Makes Debut 


UNOBSTRUCTED HOLD is easily loaded, aeeommodating vcliiclea. bulky cargo. 


Design is eonventioiial. 
gross is 105,000 lb., 
landing gear fixed. 

Britain's top entry in the cargo air- 
craft field, the Universal Freighter built 
by Blackburn & General Aircraft Co., 
Ltd. has taken to the air for the first 

This beefy craft is intended to fill 
the role of the standard, medimii-pav- 
load, short-haul cargo plane of the 
British air fleet. 

► Tail Ramp— The Universal’s configur- 
ation very generally follows that of the 
Chase and Northrop freiglucts in this 
country-, although it is much larger. 
It has in common with these a massive, 
tmck-Iikc fuselage fitted witli a loading 
ramp under the tail. 

'Ihe Universal is Britain’s first de- 
signcd-for-tlic-pnrpose all-cargo plane of 
any real size. Its 105,000-lb. gross 
weight is twice tliat of tlic Bristol 
Freighter. 

This weight, coupled witli a 162-ft. 
wing span, makes the Universal the 
second largest British landplanc, ex- 
ceeded only by the Bristol Brabazon 
cight-eisgine transport. 

Design of the Universal is based on 
the need fora 170-225-mph. craft which 
can cany up to 15 tons of cargo (21-ton 
useful load) at low cost o\-cr relatively 
short distances and get in and out of 
fairly tight places. 

\\TiiIc the Universal is Britain's larg- 
est air freighter, it is small compared 
to the largest American cargo plane, the 
Consolidated Vultee XC-99 which, with 
a 265.000-lb. gross weight and 230-ft. 
wing span, can carry a useful load of 65 
tons over great distances at speeds ex- 
ceeding 300 mph. 

At least two other U. S. aircraft pri- 
marily designed to carry cargo, the 
Douglas Globemastcr and Boeing 
Stratofreightcr, are well ahead of the 
Universal in speed, payload and range. 

► Bush Freighter— fioweser, it is pos- 
sible the Universal may prove to have 
some advantages in cargo loading util- 
ity. It also more nearly fits the classifi- 
cation of "bush-freighter" with its short 
landing and takeoff ability. And it has 
been designed to operate even from 
turf fields. Takeoff run to clear a 50-ft. 
obstacle is estimated at less than 3000 
ft. It is supposed to land, over a 50-ft. 
obstacle, in a little mote than 2000 ft. 
►Mr. In-Between-U. S. thinking on 
cargo planes seems to require two types; 
the long-haul, high-capacity plane and 
a short-haul low-payload type. Tlie 
British have the short-haul type in the 
Bristol Freight. But the Universal is a 
new class-a inediuni-payload. short- 


haul plane— ill between tlic two cate- 
gories familiar to this country. 

The Universal's particular mission 
probably is to haul medium loads be- 
tween trunkline centers and points 
served by tlic small cargo craft. 

► Load and Range-It is estimated, ac- 
cording to the SBAC Standard Method, 
the Universal will carry a payload of 
H.-i tons 250 mi. at a cost of about 
12 cents/ton-mile; 13.5 tons 500 mi. 
at 11 cents/ton-milc; 10.95 tons 1000 
mi. at 12i cents/ton-mile; and 7.25 
tons 1750 mi. .it 171 cents/ton-mile. 

Loading areas in the craft ate the 
main cargo hold, taking np the entire 
center section of the fuselage, a smaller 
compartment in the nose, below the 
cockpit, and additional space in the tail 
boom, to the rear and above the main 
hold. 

The main hold is 36 ft. long. 10 ft. 
wide, and 10 ft. high for the first 25 ft. 
from the forward end, with tlie remain- 
ing area having headroom of 1 51 ft. 


Rcmmablc flooring with bracing is de- 
signed to support loads up to 325 Ib./sq. 
ft. I'lic nose coniparlment is 1 5 ft. long 
and 6| ft. high. It has mounting pro- 
visions for a loading winch. This can 
he secured to flic floor in the main 
hold also. 

Tire tail boom compartment has an 
m erage headroom of 6^ ft. and is fitted 
with a lasatory at the end. 

If light cargo is being carried, a re- 
niovablc deck can be fitted in tlic 
rear section of the main hold. Tliis 
arrangement giics an upper compart- 
ment of 1830 cu. ft. whicli will carry 
a maximum of 30 passengers. 

► ’i’ranspoTt Cons’cision- The Universal 
can be comerted into a 90-passenger 
transport by adding scats for 60 persons 
in the main hold, tbra- on one side, two 
on the other. In this case, baggage is 
stowed in tlie nose conipartnicnt. 

Passenger access to the upper deck is 
provided by a staircase at the forward 
end of the lower deck (main hold). 




UNIVERS.AL FREIGin iiR'S upswept aft end lias integral ramp. With ramp down . . . 
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Freighter Data 

Dimenaiona 

.Span 162 ft. 

Length 09 ft. 2 in. 

Height 53 fl. 

Wing area 2916 sq. ft. 



,.541 min. 



...51 deg. 

WeigliU 


.63,670 lb. 




105,000 lb. 

Maximum laiidine weigh 

100,000 lb. 


Performan 


Top speed ® 3250 ft, a 

ti- 

tilde 


Max. continuous ctui! 


speed at 12,000 ft. . 

. .216mph. 


12,500 ft 

. . 180 mph. 



,.139.mph. 


i20 ft./min. 



tended 

75-85 mph. 

Takeoff distance to c 



....970 yd, 



50 ft. obstacle, reversible 


....700vd. 

Scrsicc ceiling, approxim 

tc.20,000 ft. 

Ca purity 


5760 cu. ft. 

1 otal passenger capacity 

90 


There also is an external door high up 
on the left side of the plane near the 
tail which gives direct access to the 
upper compartment. Passenger entrance 
to the main hold is througli a lower 
door on the left side, located just fc 
ward of the main loading r.imp. 

► Loading Ramp— Tlie loading ramp is 
a tliick, built-up structure consisting of 
a 1 1 X 9-ft. main section and two trail- 
ing extensions which measure about 
81 X 31 ft. ^\'llen lowered tlie ramp 
has a slope of about 18 deg. When re- 
tracted. the main tamp cToses up the 
bottom half of the laitling access. Tlic 
upper half of this opening is coveted by 
access doors whicli also enclose tlic 
ramp extensions. Tlicsc form catwalks 
to the tailboom interior. Doors and 
ramps arc operated by a separate, manu- 
allv-controlled livdraiilic system. 

► Flight Deck- The flight deck is de- 
signed for a crew of four and is split 
into two ciimpartmenfs. I'nttance is 
througli a floor well behind the pilot’s 
seat which opens to a ladder in the nose 


ca^o compartment directly below. 
Crew access to the ladder from the out- 
side is througli a lower door on the left 
side which opens into the forward cargo 
compartment. 

Except for engine gages mounted on 
the center instrument panel, nOSe-wheel 
steering pedals on the left side, and 
switches on the center console, all con- 
trols and instruments arc duplicated for 
the pilot and co-pilot. Auto-pilot con- 
trols and instrument landing equipment 
arc duplicated on the center console. 

Normally, steering is done with the 
nosc-wliecl steering pedals while con- 
trols arc gust-lock^. WTicn locks are 
cng.iged. throttles cannot be opened all 
togctlier beyond the taxiing position, 
blit tliey can be opened singly or in 
pairs, to maneuver the plane, 

► Control Surfaces— While elevator, 
aileron and rudder trim tabs normally 
arc operated by control wheels located 
outboard of each seat, elevators can also 
be trimmed rapidiv by electric push- 
buttons on the "V" shaped control 
colmnn handles. 

All flight controls are hydraulically 
boosted witli only a small part of tlie 
load transmitted to the pilot. The boost 
ratio is reported to be as high as 10:1. 
Scats are stressed for forward accelera- 
tions up to 25 Gs. 

In the aft compartment, separated 
from the cockpit by a bulkhead and 
curtain, the navigator and radio oper- 
ator sit back-to-back in a double seat 
on tlic left side with a rest bunk oppo- 
site. Tlie navigator’s station is designed 
to provide for installation of cloud and 
collision-warning radar equipment, 

► Wing Stroctnre- The modified RAF 
34 wing is built in four parts: two center 
sections catr>’ing power plants, four fuel 
bags of 720 U, S. gal. cap.icity each, 
and flaps; and two outer panels carrying 
ailerons and designed to permit addi- 
tional installation of two fuel bags in 

A front spar is located at 25 percent 
chord and a rear spar at 55 percent. 

Conventional construction is used 
with skin flush-riveted forward of the 
front spar. Skin is stiSened here by 
a corrugated inner skin, while closely 
,s|iaccd stringers and round-head rivets 
are used aft of the front spar. Majority 
of tlie ribs are the pressed flange type. 

► Slotted Flaps— Tlic two 391-ft.-NACA 
slotted flaps ha\e a total area of 422 
sc|. ft. and are operated electrically. 
They arc .synclironized and are moved 
by a total of 6 actuators, each capable 
of exerting a force of 20,000 lb. The 
center actuator for each flap is directly 
ilriicn by a 4-hp. motor with tlic one on 
cacli side linked to the center unit by 
torque shafts. 

► Not Retractable— 'Hie tricycle landing 
gear on the Uniiersal is non-retractable, 
NIain wlicels arc secured by means of 


legs attached to the underside of the 
wing. I'licse legs are braced bv struts 
extending from the sides of the fuselage 
at the bottom. The nose wheel can 
caster tlirough 1 20 deg. and is turned by 
means of a Lockheed hydraulic steering 
unit which is powered by the craft's 
2500-psi system. It is actuated by a 
cable system controlled by special pedals 
on the left side of tlie cockpit. 

I'hc Universal is powered f>y 4 Bristol 
Hercules 761 engines driving 14-ft. dia. 
Rotol four-bladed, reversible pitch 

S s. Engines are rated at 2000 hp. at 

I rpm. 


Landing Gear Fires 
Studied by CAA 

A study to develop more exact data 
on landing gear fires and to establish 
the best procedures for handling these 
was undertaken recently by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Technical 
Development and Evaluation Center, 
Indianapolis. 

It is the practice of some pilots, 
when confronted with such an emer- 
gency, to apply prop blast after the 

S lanc has come to a stop to control the 
ame until ground fire extinguishing 
equipment can be brought into play. 

► How Much Blast?- Little has been 
known, however, about the air flow 
speed required for most effective results, 
how long prop blast can be safely used, 
and what otlier factors are invofved-if 

To find out. CAA set iro a complete 
DC-3 landing gear in the fiie test cham- 
ber at the Center, where the Lockheed 
Constitution XR60-1 powerplant instal- 
lation is also undergoing fire tests. 

The Pratt & ^Vhltney R-4360. turn- 
ing a 1 6J ft. propeller, fiimished the air 
blast for tests. A spark ignited hy- 
draulic fluid flowing under 900 psi. 
pressure at a rate of J gpm. from a spray 
nozzle. The landing gear was located 
18 ft. aft of the prop and 21 in. to left 
of the centerline of tlie XR60-1 nacelle. 
Tlie investigation was divided into 

• Air flow measurements adjacent to the 
landing gear. 

• Study of fire patterns in connection 
with air flow, 

• Study of the durability of a burning 

► Measuring Air Flow— The apparatus 
for measuring airflow at various points 
in tlie same plane as tlic stmt consisted 
of a mounting bracket extending out- 
ward from the strut, to which were at- 
tached copper tubes for measuring air- 
flow. 'I'he bracket could be raised to 
the full height of the strut. The tube 
ends were spaced at selected |)oints out- 
ward and were pointed upstream to 
record total liead pressures. They were 
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connected Co a multiple water manome- 
ter which was balanced against static ai: 

6-in. level, from a height above the 
Boor corresponding to the center line 
of the landing gear wheel to the full ex- 
posed height of the strut. 

It was found that high speed air leav- 
ing the propeller moves rearward lihe a 
continuous cylinder having a slightly 
larger diameter than the prop. Outside 
the bounds of this cylinder, the air 
speed is relatively lower and in some 
areas reversed. 

► Firing Line— On completion of the air- 
speed survey, another series of test, was 
conducted in which fires were ignited at 
various locations along the length of the 
strut- When the fire at the particular 
point under observation appeared to be 
under control, the air speed was noted. 
Flames were considered to be under 
control when they were reduced to a size 
that prevented damage to surrounding 







on the concrete floor. The same hy- 
draulic spray nozzle used in previous 
tests was attached to the rim of the 
wheel. ^Vhen fluid fl ' 
nozzle was ignited, the 
on the nm. entered through h 
wheel, and ei 


EIS' 


The tire remained intact for 2 min. 16i 
see. Failure occurred near the bead of 
the tire and was accompanied by a defi- 

As a result of these tests. CAA engi- 


• FiJ« Im*^! 


n out occasionally 


• It is highly dangerous for exposed per- 
sonnel to approach any closer than 2? 
ft. to a burning tire prior to the time it 








EQUIPMENT 



I LEAF SPRING-- 

\ ^ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL CONTACTS'^ LEAD-IN 
GROMMET 

SWnCH is iictusted by pistou. Wlicn piston moves fonvaid (shown shaded) it snaps lea( 
spring to bridge electrical contacts. In ofl position, spring is bowed back. 

Simplified Crash Fire Switch 

U. S. market now being offered new design of device long 
used in Britain to actuate fire prevention systems. 


Several major airlines and engineers 

of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
are evaluating a new fire prevention 
crash switch being readied for produc- 
tion by Simnionds Aerocessories, Inc., 
Tarrytown, N- Y. 

Xfie new switch features the latest 
improvements in crash switch design. 
It was developed by the world’s leading 
producer of this type equipment, 
Graviner Mfg. Co., Ltd., England. 
Simnionds has obtained sole rights to 
produce these units in the United 
States. 

These crash switches, now standard 
equipment in British military and com- 
mercial craft may be one reason that in 
recent years Britain’s crash fire record 
with four-engine planes has been bet- 
ter than this country’s. 

► New Design— ’The new sivitch differs 
considerably from previous models put 
out by Graviner. A major change is that 
the pendulum unit used up to now to 


close switch contacts at impact, lias 
been replaced by a piston-actuated 
mechanism. The device is set to op- 
erate automatically at a longitudinal air- 
frame deceleration of 3 G or more, but 
can be adjusted to any desired setting. 

Simmonds says it is accurate to 
—0.15 G. In general, design of the 
new unit appears to be more straight- 
fonvard, compact and simpler than that 
of its predecessors- 

At crash impact, it will electrically 
actuate fire extinguishing equipment, 
fuel and oil cut-off solenoids, battery 
cut-out switches, signaling devices and 
other equipment needed in such an 
emergenev. 

► How U Works-ln this switch, the ac- 
tuating piston normally is held in the 
set position by a bow spring. At dcclera- 
tions of 3 G or more, momentum of the 
weighted piston overcomes the holding 
effect of the bow spring, causing the 
spring to snap forward and bridge a 


set of electrical contact points to op- 

Reset button and electrical connec- 
tions are readily accessible by removing 
a sealed cover at the front end of the 
switch. Pressing the button resets the 
steel spring and returns the piston. Po- 
sition of the spring and piston can be 
determined visually, the body of the 


Two neoprene grommets protrude 
from the front cover as lead-in protec- 
tion for electrical connections. The 
12-az. unit is 3i in. long and is pro- 
vided with a 2i-in. square pad accom- 
iiindating four A-in. mounting holes. 

► Other Switches— Simmonds is not the 
first company in the U. S. to produce 
switclies based on Graviner patents- 
W'altcr Kiddc & Co.. Inc., Belleville, 
J., lias turned out thousands of pen- 
dulum-type inertia switches for actuat- 
ing detonating circuits to destroy IFF 
radio equipment in a Crash, 

A dirterent approach to crash switch 
design is a recent development of an- 
other English firm. Cathodeon, Ltd. 
This is a "frangible” switch which con- 
sists essentially of a small glass cylinder 
containing a spring melanism and 
suitable electrical connections. 

This unit is attached internally to the 
aircraft skin so that it fractures and 
completes the crasli circuits wlien skin 
deflection in the area is greater than 
normallv encountered. 

\Vhife Britain has entliusiastically en- 
dorsed the crash switch to the extent of 
making its installation in aircraft man- 
datory, U. S. carriers have taken a de- 
cidedly more cautious approach. 

Three factors apparently influence 
this attitude: 

• A fear that crash switches might op- 
erate at tlic wrong time. 

• The view that Crash fires will be cut 
down significantly only bv attacking 
basic causes for fire through changes in 
aircraft design. 

• Usefulness of a crash switch dimin- 
ishes in proportion to the ineffectiveness 
of the fire extinguishing agent. 

In answer to fears that these switches 
mav operate at the wrong time, lemmc 
Lederer. director of the Flight Safety 
Foundation, told Aviation Week 
that his group has received no reports 
from the British on premature operation 
of crash fire switches. He concedes some 
incidents of this type may not have 
been teported. 

Kiddc savs it has licard of no cases 
where IFF radio has been inadvertently 
detonated since 1944. but there were 
several such incidents in the early stages 
of the war when inertia switches first 
were used with this equipment. 
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► Good For Now— It will lake time to 
remove through improved design basic 
causes tor fire. 1 he oritisl; view appears 
to be Cliut trie crash switcli usca wita 
ettective fire extinguishing equipment is 
a step in the tight direction. h.ven m 
the long run, success in oveteommg 
this problem probably will depend on 
the use ot nighly crrectivc, auto- 
matically-controlled crash systems-coiu- 
bined with improved aircralt design. 

While safety’ e.spcrts generally feel 
that methyl bromide (CH.Br) fire ex- 
tinguishing systems are mote effective 
and weigh less than CO. equipment 
used by U. S. catiiets, engineers point 
out that methyl bromide has the disad- 
vantage of being highly- toxic and cor- 
rosive in its normal state. 

CB (CHiClBr) fire extinguisher, de- 
\ cloped by the Germans and extensively 
tested by the Air Force, CAA and 
Kidde, reportedly has the superior fire 
extinguishing qualities of methyl bro- 
mide, but is considerably less toxic and 
somewhat less corrosive. Further, CB 
can be used in the same Kidde equip- 
ment now used for methyl bromide. 

Military planes equipped with methyl 
bromide systems are the B-29, B-36, 
F-82, Faircliild C-119. and the Grum- 
man SA-16A. P-61 Black W'idows and 
the JRM Mats flying boat built during 
the war also were similarly equipped. 

The Air Force has issued a specifica- 
tion on CB. and the entire AF aircraft 
fire extinguishing specification will be 
revised shortly to permit use of CB only. 
The Navy, on the other hand, will con- 
tinue use of methyl bromide pending 
further investigation. Major producers 
of CB are Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., and Michigan Chemical Corp,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Kidde says its methyl bromide (or 
CBl systems could be used effectively 
for automatic crash fire prevention if 
crash switches were included. 

► British Exnerience— A pcrsiiasis'e hit 
of cridence in favor of automatic crasli 
ss’stcms is Britain’s impressii’e record 
since the end of the war. Out of 34 
foiir-enpine civil plane crashes, 30 were 
not followed by fire. Authoritative 
studies in this country indicate that if 
these were U. S. transports, chances are 
that up to 90 percent would have 
caught fire. 

Information on what part Gravinet 
inertia switches coupled with methyl 
bromide systems played in achiei ing the 
British record soon will be revealed. 

In this connection. CAB is expected 
in August to submit to airlines and 
manufacturers a proposal recommend- 
ing that each engine and heater of all 
news transports be provided with auto- 
maticallv operated crash fire protection, 
to be released at a predetermined decel- 
eration force. 

► UAL Vs’ork— United Air Lines already 
has dcseloped an inertia switch of its 


own— but not for fire protection. This 
switch is designed to turn on flashlights 
located in the plane to indicate evacua- 
tion passages and exit points in a crash. 

This unit is used with conventional 
right-angle flashlights mounted in 
special brackets. Each light has its own 
inertia switch, adjusted to trip at a 
deceleration of 3.5 G. and designed to 
be reset. All that is required to adapt 
this device to a flashlight is to remove 
the bottom cap normally installed and 
screw on the new unit in its place. 

With the service-tested crash switch 
apparently performing favorably for 
the British, the trend toward adopt- 
ing these units for crash fire prevention 
seems to be getting stronger. U. S. air- 
lines are beginning to give time and 
serious study to the crash switch. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
DIGEST 



Weather Aids 

Line of dew point indicators for air- 
borne, airport and laboratory use have 
been developed by Cook Research Lab- 
oratories, 1457 Civeisey Pky., Chicago 
14. 111. 

These instruments measure dew point 
or frost point in the air by indicating 
temperatures of a small mirror surface 
which is controlled automatically in 
such a manner that a thin film of dew 
or frost of constant thickness is main- 
tained on its surface at all times. 

Type D-1 indicator can he used at air- 
ports or other remote ground locations 
such as weather towers. It can he left 
unattended and operates indefinitely. 

Type D-2 (shown) has special power 
unit (right) to permit its use in aircraft. 
It will operate for 8 hours without re- 
filling with coolant. Indicator designed 
for laboratory use is designated Type 
D-3. It is intended for indoor opeta- 


non only and goes for 8 hours without 
refilling. 

All Hiree units operate on llOv. a.c., 
60c. current, have a response of 5c./sec. 
Temperature range for D-2 and -3 indi- 
cators is —80 C. to 40 C-, while range 
for D-1 is -30 C. to 40 C. 



Fingertip Wrench 

“Touch ‘N’ Grip” fingertip wrenches, 
distributed by Skyproducls, Ottsville, 
Pa., can be used in tight places and out- 
of-sight locations in aircraft to place and 
hold nuts ■ft’ithout fumbling. 

Wrench is worn like a thimble and 
picks up nut in hexagonal opening. It 
is made of nickel-plated steel and is 
supplied in sets of four to fit 1, A, H 
and J in, hex nuts. Maker is F. E. Red- 
field Co., Dumont, N. ), 



Lightweight Motor 

A small 1/30-hp. motor produced by 
Mission Electric Mfg. Co., 132 W. 
Colorado St., Pasadena 1. Calif., has an 
efficiency rating of 70 percent and 
weighs 9 oz. 

Unit is designed to conform to Air 
Force Specification 32590. It operates 
on 11 5v., 3-phase, 400c. current. Motor 
has diameter of 2 in. and length of If 
in. Power ratings up to i hp. ate avail- 
able in the same frame diameter, maker 
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AIR TRANSPORT 



EAL a Step Nearer in Coast-to-Coast Bid 


Examiner recommends routes be pushed west from 
San Antonio with restrictions to protect existing lines. 


Eastern Air Lines will become the 
fifth transcontinental trunkline if the 
Civil Aeronjutics Board follow-s the 
recommendations of one examiner. 

In his report on southern service to 
the West, Examiner f. Far] Cox has 
urged that EAL’s routes be extended 
from San Antonio to San Francisco- 
Oakland via El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, 
San Diego and Los Angeles, lie also 
recommended that the American Air- 
lines-Delfa .4ir Lines equipment inter- 
change, which now provides one-plane 
service between the southeastern states 
and the W'est Coast, be approved on a 
permanent basis. 

The proposed new links would add 
2325 route miles to E.\L's system, 
making it almost as large as United’.*, 
but smaller than American's. Eastern 
already has a larger domestic system than 
the two transcontinental trunklines— 
Northwest and TWA. Eastern would 
need about nine additional Constella- 
tions to service the new routes. 


Cox called for denial of .^merican’.s 
bid for new routes between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco; between El Paso, 
San Antonio, Houston and New Or- 
leans; and between Dallas, Houston and 
New Orleans. lie also urged rejections 
of Braniff, Continental, Delta and Na- 
tional for New Orleans-California links. 
► Better Service Needed— Tlic examiner 
said the public convenience and neces- 
sity require establishment of better 
service from such southern cities as 
Miami, New Orleans, Houston and San 
.^nto^io to California. He cmpliasizcd, 
however, that Eastern .should not be 
permitted to engage in unrestricted 
competition with American. and 

United for the New York-West Coast 
market. Tire report suggests safeguards 
to prevent such competition. 

With the new extension. E.\L’s 
shortest possible one-stop New Ynrk- 
Los Angeles flights (via Charlottcl 
would be 194 miles longer than a 
transcontinental run via Chicago and 


would afford no comparable intermedi- 
ate traffic generating point. Cox said. 

But to be sure that the impact of 
FAL’s New York-Caiifomia competi- 
tion would be light, the examiner 
recommended that al) of Eastern’s trans- 
continental flights between the West 
Coast and Richmond, Va., or points 
north thereof (Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia. M'asliington, etc,), be re- 
quired to serve at least three points 
between FI Paso and Richmond. 

► Diversion Pro and Con— Cox said his 
proposed rcstrichons should prevent 
E.AL from encroaching on the trans- 
continental potential of American, 
and United. "If. even with such 
limitations. Eastern could attract anv 
large share of New York-California 
business, it w-oiild be a reflection on the 
adequacy of the services offered by the 
(three) established carriers.” he declared. 

•American, whicli has the most to 
lose by E.AL’s transcontinental compe- 
tition. estimated it would be subject 
to 526.128,000 worth of annual traffic 
diversion if the new service were OK’d. 
TAV.A sees a possible diversion totaling 
515.534.000 and United 518,019.000. 
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Ninety-four percent of Eastern's new 
through traffic would be diverted from 
other carriers, according to American. 
But Cox contends that in view of his 
proposed restrictions these figures are 
unrealistic. He sa^s they represent max- 
imum possible diversion based on the 
assumption that EAL could compete 
or bid effectively for transcontinental 
traffic from the Northeast to the West 
Coast. 

Besides tlie restrictions on EAL’s 
throueh transcontinental service, Cox 
would protect competing carriers by pre- 
venting Eastern from operating shuttle 
trips between San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and by barring 
seivice to El Paso and San Antonio on 
the same flights. 

► No Subsidy Hike— The examiner’s 
report asserts that Eastern’s transcon- 
tinental service could be conducted 
without increased cost to the govern- 
ment in the form of mail pay to EAL 
or any other caniec affected by the new 
route. Eastern President E, V. Ricken- 
backer, in seeking the new link, offered 
to operate it without any subsidy mail 
pa^ 

Cox said competition between E.\L’s 
new transcontinental sendee and the 
American-Delta DC-6 interchange at 
Ft. Worth/Dallas should insure a high 
level of efficiency and public service by 
both operations. The AA-Delta inter- 
change was inaugurated last September 
on a fempotaty basis pending CAB’s 
decision in the southern transconti- 

► Interchanges Inadequate?— The report 
shows a marked lack of enthusiasm for 
equipment interchanges as a means of 
providing faster and more convenient 
airline transportation. This, Cox be- 
lieves. is particularly true where major 
deficits in service are involved— as on the 
southern transcontinental run. CAB 
members will study this phase of the 
report closely since, during recent years, 
they have expressed hope that inter- 
changes could keep new domestic route 
certifications to a rock-bottom mini- 

Eastem’s coast-to-coast operations 
would be conducted initially with Con- 
stellations. Suggested schedules call for 
five roundtrips daily to the West, three 
of which would originate in Miami and 
two in New York. 

Domestic Traffic Up 
But Earnings Down 

The 16 scheduled domestic trunk- 
lines shattered all traffic records during 
the first half of 1950, but earnings dur- 
ing much of the period fell below the 
1949 level. 

While final data for May and June 
are not available, it is apparent diat 
domestic airline passenger and cargo 


business m these two months was 
nothing short oi spectacular. In some 
cases, carriers had to scratch around for 
enough equipment to handle peak 
weekend loads, and passenger waiting 
lists reappeared. 

Crash of a Northwest Airlines DC-4 
ait coach in Lake Michigan June 24 did 
not have serious nationwide effects on 
the traffic level, although some loss of 
business from cities in areas closest to 
the accident was considered inevitable. 
One carrier reported a few passengers 
shifting their reservations from air coach 
to regular-fare flights after occurrence 
of the mishap. 

During the first quarter of 1950, 
passenger business was up 9 percent 
over the same 1949 period. In April the 
gain was nearly 11 percent. Even bet- 
ter results, especially on the transconti- 
nental trunklines, are expected when 
all figures are in for May and June. 

► World Record Set— American Airlines 
during May broke all records for the 
number of passenger miles flown in one 
month by a single carrier, beating its 
own mark set in June, 1949, AA's 
passenger mileage soared 12.9 percent 
over the same month last year, and its 
load factor was 68.1 percent. 

The carrier’s May freight ton mileage 
zipped 22.7 percent ahead of May, 
1949; express traffic gained 21.3 percent, 
and mail rose 15.1 percent. American’s 
transcontinental coach service operated 
at 90.1 percent of capacity during the 
month, carrying 6209 passengers. 

American, United and TwA all re- 
ported record traffic during the first 
three weeks of June. 

United said passenger business on 
June 18 was the best in its history. 
TWA’s transcontinental passenger traf- 
fic from June 10-16 was 13.5 percent 
ahead of the same period last year and 
reached an all-time peak. Average load 
factor on all TWA flights in the record 
week was 79.2 percent, with the coast- 
to-coast coach flights running at 90 per- 
cent of capacity. 

► Profits Down— Meanwhile, earnings 
reports were less gaudy. The 16 domes- 
tic trunklines finished the first four 
months of the year with a $1,158,000 
operating loss, compared with a $527,- 
000 operating loss in the same 1949 
period. Although revenues gained 5.6 
percent, expenses jumped 6 percent. 

The industry was well in the black 
by the end of May, but May and June 
of 1949 were also extremely profitable. 
Even with record traffic there was some 
doubt that the $10,460,000 operating 
profit shown at the end of first-half 
1949 could be equaled this year. 

Big factor in tfie earnings decline was 
Northwest Airlines’ losses. During the 
first four months of 1950, NWA had 
a $4,368,000 operating deficit on its 
domestic services. In the same period 
last year, it lost only $1,250,000. 
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► Strike Recovery— American has come 
back with a bang after a comparatively 
poor first quarter, when it was hurt by a 
strike. It showed a $1,517,000 operat- 
ing profit in April, compared with 
$1,193,000 in the same month last year. 
.A.A's May profits ate also expected to be 
well ahead of 1949. 

Other domestic caniers doing better 
financially in the first four months of 
1950 than in the same period last year 
were Braniff, Capital, Delta, Eastern, 
Mid-Continent, National, TWA, 
United and Western. Besides North- 
west. those losing ground profitsvise in- 
cluded Chicago & Southern. Colonial 
and Northeast. 

Plan Saves Time on 
Capital Super DC-3s 

•4n agreement between Douglas Air- 
craft Corp. and Capital .Airlines will 
help the carrier get its new Super DC-3s 
into service faster. 

’Three weeks prior to delivery of the 
first Super DC-3 to Capital. Douglas is 
lending that airline the engineering 
prototype aircraft. Capital will thus be 
able to conduct with a minimum of lost 
time and expense all of its proving runs 
for Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and its flight crew training. 

When the first Super DC-3 is de- 
livered in mid-July, it will merely be 
necessary to "brush her out and put her 
into service,” L. 11. Caldwell. Capital’s 
chief engineer, says 

Capita] will have its complete fleet 
of three Super DC-3s by mid-August 
and plans to put them into service on 
Capital’s ’Tobacco Road.” from Wash- 
ington to Norfolk and Memphis. The 
route has 14 stops with aserage hops of 
about one hour. 

BOAC Optimistic 

British Overseas Airways Corp. be- 
lieves it is no longer carrying excess 
weight into its competitive fight for 
traffic. 

Sir Miles Thomas, BOAC chairman, 
says his company is now a "lean, hardy 
and efficient organization with a high 

E oivcr-weight ratio.” Since April. 1948. 

e declared, 47 persons in high salary 
brackets have been dropped from the 
payroll. Total personnel is 17.207 for 
the merged BOAC and British South 
American Airways Corp., compared 
with 24,464 for BOAC alone in 1947. 
► Productivity Soars— Capacity ton miles 
produced per cmplove rose from 3005 
in 1947-1948 to 7396 in 1949-50. Re- 
cent ads-ance traffic bookings on the 
highly competitive North Atlantic run 
have double those of the same period 
last year. 

’The chairman attributed BOAC’s 
substantial setbacks for the past vear to: 


• Sterling revaluation. 

• Use of York aircraft on South Ameri- 
can routes after Tudors were withdrawn 
from service, 

• Training crews for new transports. 

But the carrier is already showing re- 
duced deficits from substitution of mod- 
em, pressurized landplanes such as Ca- 
nadairs for older flying boats. 

► Boeings Help— BOAC reports steady 
improvement in on-time performance 
on its all-Stratocruiser New York-Lon- 
don service. In May. for the third 
straight month, not one flight over the 
route was canceled at either terminal. 

The British canier hopes to have its 
mail rate increased shortly. Sir Miles 
said that if BOAC were paid as 
much per ton for carrying mail as its 
principal American contemporary re- 
ceived on trans-Atlantic Bights between 
Jamiary and September, 1949, his com- 
pany’s revenues would have been in- 
creased by about $9,520,000. 

Stakes are High in 
Mail Rate Cases 

Airlines have $229,255,000 at stake 
in mail pay increase cases now pending 
before the CAB, according to their tab- 
ulation submitted to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The cases cover payments for the 
calendar years 1944 through 1950. 
CAB reported total increases sought 
by categories of carriers, as follows: do- 
mestic trunk lines, $110,978,000; 
feeder lines, $12,582,000; territorial 
carriers. $723,000; Alaskan carriers, 
Sl.994.000; and international carriers. 
$102,978,000. 

LAI Will Fly 
North Atlantic Route 

Another European flag carrier is pre- 
paring to start scheduled operations 
over the hotly competitive North At- 
lantic aitlanes. 

The Italian company, Linee Aeree 
Italiane, has received a foreign air car- 
rier permit from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. I.AI hopes to start weekly 
Rome-New York DC-6 service on July 
15, boosting schedules to twice weekly 
in August. Intermediate stops will be 
at Dublin or Shannon, Eire; Gander, 
Newfoundland; and Boston. 

► Control Shared— TWA, the U. S. flag 
line certificated to Italy, owns a 40-per- 
cent stock interest in LAI but takes no 
active part in managing the Italian car- 
rier. The Italian government controls 
40 percent of L.M’s stock; private Italian 
companies hold the remaining 20. 

LAI has been operating domestic 
Italian services since early 1947. and 
has extended its routes to Istanbul, 
Tunis, Athens, Alexandria and Tel 
Aviv. It may also activate a link to 


fAe P.A. from So. Carotina 
said to the 
P.A. from No. Carolina 



Transmission bevel gear for 
Sikorsky S55-Helicepter 
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LOCKHEED CONSTELLATIONS are 

PROTECTED by CANNON FIREWALL PLUGS 
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Stockholm via Munich and Frankfurt, 
Ccrinany. 

The Italian carrier has three 43-pas- 
senger DC-6s on order from Douglas, 
with delivery expected this, summer and 
fall. Pending their arrival. LAI will 
use two DC-6s leased from Douglas for 
training and initial operations. 

Vacation Air Travel 
Cost S164 Million 

Airline fares accounted for about 10 
percent of all transportation expendi- 
tures for vacation travel during the 
12-montli period ending May, 1949, 
according to a nationwide survey con- 
ducted % the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The study shows that out of total 
revenue for vacation transportation of 
$1,709,500,000. the slice for U. S. air- 
lines was $164 million. This compares 
with the railroads' share of $420 mil- 
lion for Pullman and coach fares. 

The impact of ait coach service on 
the vacation travel market is not re- 
flected in this study. Air coach activity 
didn’t reach significant proportions 
until after May, 1949— having been 
pioneered only about six months before 
when Capital Airlines initiated low-fare 
"Nighthawk" service between New 
York. Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

While airlines tanked third— after 
automobiles and railroads- in amount 



Reaching from the Mexican border almost 
to Canada, Frontier Airlines’ newly activated 
short-haul network will serve 47 towns in 
seven states when in full operation. The 
feeder’s 4900-mi. system is larger than the 
domestic route mileage of eight trunklines; 
Braniff, Colonial. Continental. Inland, 
Mid-Continnit, Natioiul, Northeast and 
Western. 
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spent for vacation transportation, they 
(hopped to fourth place as a means of 
conveyance. Of total trips made during 
survey period, 79.5 percent were iw 
automobile, 12.7 by railroad coach, 10.8 
by bus. 5 by railroad Pullman, and 3.4 
by airlines. Ships (except overseas) ac- 
counted for 3.1 percent of total trips, 
followed by overseas ship lines with (5.2 
percent. Total exceeds 100 percent be- 
cause many families used more than one 
method. 

Percentage of total vacation trips by 
all methods by season was: winter, 11.3; 
spring, 12.5; summer, 49.9; fall, 26.3. 
And of total trips during each season, 
airline travel accounted for; winter, 5.6 
percent; spring, 4.4; summer, 2.6; fall, 

3,5. 

About two million trips, or 4-6 per- 
cent of total, were outside the U. S., 
with Canada the nation most favored 
for visiting. 

CAB Closes Capital 
Colonial Studies 

Civil Aeronautics Board lias closed its 
thrcE-year-old investigations into the 
finances, routes and operations of Capi- 
Ul Airlines and Colonial Airlines with- 
out making any findings. Tire Federal 
agency said it was too busy to handle 
the cases in the way it had originally in- 
tended. 

The investigations were begun dur- 
ing March and April, 1947, t(«ether 
with similar probes of Chicago & &Duth- 
em Air Lines, Northeast Airlines and 
Western Air Lines. CAB staff members 
made field studies of the carriers, and 
the companies themselves submitted 
-special reports to the Board. 

► Financial Crisis Cited- But so many 
emergency mail rate cases took place 
during the industry's financial crisis in 
1947 and 1948 that CAB’s limited staff 
was unable to complete work on the 
investigations, except in the case of 
Chicago & Southern, Because the data 
obtained in the Capital and Colonial 

E robes is now too old, the proceedings 
ave been closed. 

The Northeast and W(atem investi- 
gations were enlarged by CAB early in 
1949, and these cases will remain open. 

Jury Clears Pilot 
In Seattle Crash 


tempted landing at Boeing Field was 
made when ceilings were below CAA 
minimums. .4 $1000 fine had been asked 
by the government on this charge. The 
jury recommended a $100 fine. 

► Fast Landing— Government attorneys 
charged that Farris landed at excessive 
speed and half-way down the runway 
at Seattle-Tacoma Airport. (The Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s official report on 
the accident had made similar findings.) 

Farris maintained he did his best to 
make a safe landing despite engine 
roughness, poor visibility and defective 
brakes. The government said Oie inves- 
tigation after the crash showed no evi- 
dence of mechanical failure. 


Sierracin Panels 

Capital Airlines will have Sierracin 
panels installed in both the inner and 
outer windows of the five Model 049 
Constellations soon to be delivered by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

This installation is expected greatly 
to increase the safety of the aircraft's 
windows. 


SHORTLINES 


► American— President C. R. Smith says 
his company has no present intention 
of buving either turbojet or turboprop 


Quick Shipment of 
Aircraft Quality Alloys... 



Aircraft Stainless — 



Every Other Kind of Steel 


Pilot of an Alaska Airlines DC-4 that 
crashed at Seattle-Tacoma Airport in 
November, 1947, killing nine persons, 
has been cleared by a Federal jury of 
CAA charges that he operated his plane 
in a “careless and reckless manner.” 
But pilot James E, Farris was found 
guilty of attempting an unauthorized 
in.striiment landing at nearby Boeing 
Field before the accident. The at- 


J05EPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK • BOSTON • PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI • CLEVELAND • DETROIT • PITTSBURGH • BUFFALO 
CHICAGO • MILWAUKEE • ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES • FRANCISCO 


RYERSON STEEL 
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transports. He feels tliat while jet 
engines have "great potentiality" they 
must become more reliable and econom- 
ical- "If we were using jets today we 
would have to increase fares, whereas 
we are trying to lower them.” Smith 
thinks it will be "around five years" 
before jet planes are flying on scheduled 

► American Overseas— Has inaugurated 
a new four-days-a-week internal German 
air service between Hamburg and 
Berlin. 

► BranifF— Freight traffic set new com- 
pany records in May, with domestic 
cargo revenues up 9J percent and inter- 
national cargo revenues up 1S3 percent 
over the same month last year. 


► British European Airways— Is now 
earning dollars— from American pas- 
sengers carried in England and Europe 
—at the rate of $1,750,000 a year, 
BEA’s passenger traffic in April was 
39 percent ahead of the same month 
last year, and revenues were better than 
budget estimates. 

► California Central— Has sold one 28- 
passenger DC-3 to Hawaiian Airlines 
and four similar craft to Parks Air Lines. 
The California intrastate line will re- 
place the DC-3s with DC-ls. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board— Has sus- 
pended letters of registration held by 
three large irregular carriers for failure 
to file quarterly flight reports. Nonskeds 
affected are; Economy Airways, New 


York; Golden Airways, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif.;and Skyways Internationa) 
Trading & Transport Co., Miami. . . . 
A firm of management engineers has 
begun a $25,000 efficiency study of 
CAB and will attempt to streamline 
the agency's work. 

► Continental— CAB has placed in ef- 
fect new mail rates designed to wipe 
out CAL’s 1949 losses and to permit 
profitable operations this year (Aviation 
\Veek June 19). 

►-E1-A1 Israel National Airlines- Has re- 
ceived a temporary foreign air carrier 
permit from CAB authorizing service 
from Israel to New York for a one-year 

E eriod. The government-owned carrier 
as four DC-4s and has hired 25 Ameri- 
cans as a nucleus for its flight and 
maintenance staff. 

► Flying Tiger Line— Freight traffic on 
the canier’s certificated transcontinental 
system totaled 8 million ton miles dur- 
ing the six months ended Apr. 30— 
representing a 25 percent gain over the 
same period the year before. President 
Robert W. Prescott predicts even better 
results during the present six-month 
period. The company is operating 19 
domestic stations compared witli six 
a year ago, and has more than doubled 
its fleet. 

► KLM— Reports a loss of 39.5 million 
guilders (over $10 million) in 1949 
compared to a profit of 173,000 guilders 
in 1948. Most of the drfeit was in- 
cuned on the Amsterdam-Dutch East 
Indies route. Loss will be covered by 
the Dutch government, but the as- 
sistance is being granted on condition 
of drastic economies. 

► National— Expects delivery on two of 
its new DC-6s by the end of July, wilii 
the other two expected in December. 

► Pan American— Made 55 DC-4 flights 
from Puerto Rico to Michigan in eight 
days carrying 3100 Puerto Ricans to 
work in sugar beet fields. Eastern Air 
Lines also participated in the emer- 
gency airlift precipitated by the ocean 
crash of a nonscheduled Westair Trans- 
port C-46 and the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment's cancellation of further non- 
sked flights. 

► Pioneer- Carried 21 percent more pas- 
sengers in the first five months of 1950 
than in the same period last year. 

► Slick-Flew 2,901,712 revenue ton 
miles of freight in May and believes it 
broke even on its common carrier busi- 
ness. Volume was up almost 500,000 
ton miles over April, and load factor 
rose from 67.3 to 75.4 percent. . , , 
Slick was successful bidder on a con- 
tract to overhaul 269 Air Force engines. 
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► TWA— Is seeking CAB approval of 
an interchange agreement which would 
provide through-plane service between 
points west of Albuquerque on TWA's 
transcontinental route and points south 
and east of Albuquerque on Continental 

Air Lines' routes into Texas TWA 

has put one of its Boeing Stratoliners 
in storage after nearly 10 years and 
25,000 hr. of service. First of 12 leased 
Martin 2-0-2As is to be delivered early 
this month. 

► Westem-Has asked CAB for a 532- 
mile "missing link" from Salt Lake 
City to Rapid City, S. D., via Casper, 
Wyo. It would permit WAL to operate 
direct flights from Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


CAB SCHEDULE 





One or more of the S.S.Whitc 
products shown are being 
specified in almost every leading 
aircraft in flight or in de- 
velopment today. 

Wherever they have been used, 
these products have won the 
acceptance of aircraft engineers 
anti designers for their 
eilicient performance and un- 
failing dependability. 


GET THIS FLEXIBLE SHAFT BULLETIN 


BULLETIN 4501 contains basic facts 
and information on how to select and 
apply flexible shafts. Information 
on other S.S.White aircraft products 
is also available on request. 


S.SWHITE 



INDUSTRIAL . 


One ai f4me^Uaa A AAA Stte'tfi'Md 
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DARNELL 

CASTERS 

a E Z ROLL WHEELS 


• Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Asters 
and Wheels . . .Al- 
>vays dependable, 
these low-cost 
^ floor protection 
^ products have 
been made to give 
}■ you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
free service. 



LETTERS 

GCA Spokesman 

Capt. R. C. Rubson's article in 

jce repotting increasing concern over the 
lun) rcliabilits’ of ILS.'^ As an airline pas- 
senger, averaging 50,000 miles annually, I 

Capt- Robson lists five recent airline 
crashes and near misses on 11.S resulting 
from the lack of warning of II.S’s mat- 

'^CAA’offdals report that the standard ILS 
monitor "rvaming" requires seventy secontls 
to trigger off the bell and li^ht announcing 

ILS experts advise that a 500 foot area 
in front of the ILS glldepath transmitter 
must be cleared of all snow to avoid beam 

Capt. Robson's statement that the new, 
improved "jshase com^rison" ILS is "un- 

ing” localizer courses arc equally disturbing, 
albeit not surprising. 

article observes that, "it puls a serious 

and engineers." TTiat is an editorial under- 
statement. On behalf of one avionics manu- 
facturer, I should like to correct several 
misconceptions which Capt. Robson has 
regardirse GCA, 

(1) GCA can monitor ILS glide slopes 


regardless of the location of the ILS touch- 
down point. U'hile ILS ia not adjustable, 
GCA Is versatile in that the operator can 
draw the ILS glide slope on the GCA radar 
screens and watch the aircraft 'blip' follow 
that line. It is true that the ILS glide slopt- 
has permanent bends, "false slopes," and 
fluctuations caused by weather, taxiing air- 
craft, gas tnicUs, etc. The GCA glide is 


PIASECKI 

Helicopter Corp. 
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GCA can always tell the pilot pteeisejy 

lute accuracy and safety. 

(2) Capt. Robson is also in error con- 
cetniog rain cSects on GCA. The Sensi- 
tivity Time Control and fast Time Constant 
on all CCA equipment has enabled CCA 
to operate in the -Aleutians, Alaska, Iceland. 
South Pacific, and on the Berlin Airlift in 
rain and snow. Except for serious line 
squalls and cloudbursts the Fast Time Con- 
stant enables GCA to track pl.rnes through 

These ofeervations can be confirmed by 
the eleven U- S. and foreign airlines and 
hundreds of airline pilots who have com- 
pleted 10.000 GCA bndings at Gander and 
thousands of additional landings at Kefla- 
vik. Shannon, London, Paris, Berlin, Nome, 
Edmonton, Fairbanks, Shemya, New York, 
Washington, and Chicago. 

Capt. Robson states that, "a ship flying 
through light rain at 300 miles per hour is, 
in effect, passing through solid water." It 
may seem that way to the pilot looking at 
the wind screen but to GCA on the ground 
the plane and the rain ate both practically 
motionless. GCA microwaves "look” at 
the aircraft 2000 times pet second so that 
the fundamental ratio between the speed of 
the plane and the rain remains constant. 

(3) GCA was selected as the primary 
landing svsiem by the USAF, U. S. Navv, 
RCAF, RAF. and USMC because GCA is 
fail safe. It is not subject to fluctuations, 
weather, etc. and does not require outside 
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At the only three CAA airports where GCA 
and ILS have been in joint operation for 
the past three years, CAA monthly reports 
show more landings made on GCA than on 
ILS. CCA is in operation at 167 airbases 
around the globe and airline pilots and mili- 
tary pilots chalk up 2000 CCA landings 
every day or 700,000 annually, a fa: greater 
total than on any other landing system. 

Leonard David Callahan 
Director of Public Relations 
Gflfillan Bros., Inc. 

1815 Venice Blvd. 

Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


lATA Conference 


Please tell Irv Stoni 
tian that their boil-down 
technical conference and 
material was little short of 


id George Cliri' 
r of the lAT. 
symposiui 


S. Ralph Cohen 
Public Relations Officer 
International Air Transport A 
Montreal, Canada 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


AIRPLANES 

FINEST QUALITY EXECUTIVE AND TRANSPORT TYPES 

GRUMMAN "GOOSE " 2-lODESTAR "EXECUTIVE" 

$29,'500 $3iJ6o Aiid $45 ,’oOO 

Will Accept Bonanra Or Novion In Trade 

Special: Lockheed 12— $18,500-Newly Overhauled 

ENGINES— ACCESSORIES—PARTS— SUPPLIES 


CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY, Inc. 


LoealeJ M; Writ 

HANCAR #1 — INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
Phone — 88-5298 MIAMI, FLA. 


P.O. BOX 126— INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 



price $2500.00 


R.2600— New $1500.00 

CuRjR. APPROVEB OVERHAULS 


AIR CARRIER ENGINE SERVICE. 




PF17-391I-25ZG PUMPS 
CAA CERTIFIED 
GUARANTEED 

R-1830 Engine Bearings 
New, CAA Certified 

Douglas Collector 
Ring Assemblies 
Part No. 5115224 
New, CAA Certified 


PROMPT SHIPMCNT 

NORCO TRADING CORPORATION 


CABLES: "MORCO LOSANGELES” 



ELECTRONIC ALTIMETER 
Only $45.00 



AIRPLANES 

WANTED 

C-46's 

Licensed or Unlicensed 
C-47, DC-3 
Cargo or Passenger 
send full details to 

Charles E. Mathews C Cla., lac. 

615 S.W, 2nd Ave., Miomi, Florido 
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BEACHCRAFT 

Executive Tronsport 
D18S For Sale 

PurcboMd MW br eorporoUoB whjd^W 
Ptoh' md wblWM 
Woip Jr. bMsM. Modtl B4U 


Price $40,000.00 

NORTHERN ORDNANCE INCORPORATED 


AIRCRAFT 

FOR SALE 

LOCKHEED LODESTAR 
®“'’"'TOUaLRS° 

T° TTpe 


' BCqItk ArRCRAPT COUFAjn 



EXECUTIVE LODESTAR N-l 


For company or private use 
this executive airplane is 
o/feretl for sale after hav- 
ing been thoroughly re- 
worked by Grand Central 
Terminal of Burbank, 

California, 

Equipped with divan and 
buffet, sealing includes 
eight reclining parachute 
chairs in a modern interior 
of green, tan and brown. 

Instrumentation with dual 

gqther with two ADF's, two 
ILS's and Omni receivers 
and two marker beacons. 

Aboard is a cabin receiver 
with ioud speakers with 
provision made for ship-to-shore communication via radiophone. 

Powered by Wright GR 1820-G205A engines total time since 
major is 321.03. Available also are two Wright engines with only 
test time on them, mounted in nacelles complete with cowling 
and accessories. Total time on the airframe since major overhaul 
by Grand Central is but 129.23, 

Here is an airplane in exceptionally fine condition that will 
stand the closest scrutiny. 

Further information supplied upon request. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 



C>47s - CARGO - PASSENGER - C-47s 
—FOR SALE— 

All 24V — Low Engine and Airframe Time 
May be inspected at Miami International Airport 
Priced from $25,000.00 to $32,500.00 F.O.B. Miami 
Complete Data on Request 

AAXICO 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

THEY CALLED HIM UP TOO SOON-Latcst stotv- about prankish airline pilots con- 
cerns the uniformed actor who kept walking up and down the aisle of a crowded airliner in 
Sight the other day deeply absorbed in a book prominently labeled, "How to Fly," his lips 
moving laboriously. 


MORE ABOUT OLD 1 IMERS 

Admiral Louis DcFlotez learned to fly in 1912 In a Wright seaplane, Jcny Lcdercr 
reminds us. Now, 38 years later, ho is flying jets. "There is a safety moral here that we'll 
probably think of when he flies the first rocket," Jerry writes from the Air Safety Foundation. 

Cord Meyer, New York real estator, who got his FAl No. 176 on Oct. 2, '1912, now is 
colonel in command of the New York Wing of CAP, with Command Pilot rating. Cord 
passed his RMA at Mineola in 1916 and was commissioned and on active duty in the 
old Aviation Section, S.C., early in 1917~along with Hobey Baker, B. B. Lewis, Seth Low, 
Charles E. Reed, and F, T. Blakcman. 

Joseph A. Blondin started his air career in an 1896 balloon in Paris for surcease from 
violin instruction, practiced aerostation through 1910 and turned to the airplane and 
air inventions. Now he is working on a flying saucer— no IcssI It's a plane with a circular 
wing like two pie plates &ced together. 

All these old timers ate Early Birds. And how many of you know what their qualifications 
must be? We'll tell you: "Membership shall be limited to those who piloted a glider or 
airplane, gas balloon or airship prior to Dec. 17. 1916, upon evidence deemed sufficient 
by the membership committee and approved by the board of governors, except that; 
Nationals of countries other than the U.S. engaged in World Wat 1 must have met the 
foregoing conditions prior to Aug. 4, 1914.” 


DR. VON FLUGEN’S AVl.ATION GLOSSARY 
(Continued) 

HAM STANDARD— A method of comparatively evaluating pork products. 

HAMMER HEAD STALL— An arbitrary method of avoiding work. 

H,\ND FX>RGING-An illegal type of penmanship. 

HAND FORMING — A type of plastic surgery. 

HETERODYNE RECEJ^ON-A private gathering attended by a motlq- assortment of 

HOAREFROST— Colloquial expression for an arctic front. 

HYDROGEN— An alcoholic beverage consisting of water and gin. 

INDUCTION SYSTEM-A network of draft boards. 

INFLAT ION — A financial condition evidenced by a lack of sufficient money. 
INVOLUTE— One who acts involuntarily. 

JURY STRUT— A dance popular in legal circles. 

KAPOT— A colloquialism meaning "done,” "finished." or "all washed up." 

LAP JOINT-.4 liar or other establishment having private booths and/or dim lighting. 
LIGHTENING HOLF-S-Thc process of removing stufi from empty holes in order to 
reduce the weight thereof. 

LINK TRAINER-A device to train linx. 

LOCK WASHER-One who washes locks. 

LOUVER-An art museum in France. 

LOW BRASS— An immediate supervisor. 

MACH NUMBER— A quantity encountered in flving, one of which is enough of. 
MAGNETIC EQUATOR-An automatic calculating machinc- 
MASONITE DIE— Refers to the death of a member of a fraternal otganiaalion. 
MASTER OSCILLATOR-One who is adept at kissing. 

MATING JIG— -4n animal husbandry acecsson'. 

MAXIMUM MEAN CAMBER-This is a 'common fallacv- among aircraft engi- 
neeis. Actually, maximum does not mean camber at all. 

MAXWELL’S TH EOR EM— States that cofl'ee is "good to the last drop." 
MECHANICAL LIFT-An automatic elevator. ,Uso, see BRAZIER. 

MEDIUM BOMBER-One who practices the suppression of spiritualistic arts by 
violent means. 

MICROFARAD— A small official in the Egyptian government. 

MICROMETER-A very small meter. 

MOMENT OF INERTIA— .4 short period of hesitancy. 

(To be continued) 


TEAR JERKER— Northwest Airlines assisted the other day in a dramatic rescue opera- 
tion that brought tears to most of those concerned, including big, burly freight handlers at 
the Minneapolis air terminal. It seems high winds, blasting their way from Dakota to the 
East Coast, swept into New York state and uprooted a major portion of a nesvly planted 
crop. So the call went out one day before the season deadline for an emergency shipment 
of seed to replant the devastated areas, and that's why Northwest was flying a thousand 
pounds of onion seed. 

-R.H.W. 


WHAT'S NEW 


Destination Moon 

Space travel looks pretty easy in Des- 
tmatioD Moon, a George Pal production 
released by Eagle Lion Films. And that's 
the only fault to find with the entire 
movie, because the first Moon voyage 
will not compare to a Stratocruisei ride. 
But (or once, liece is a movie about fly- 
ing which has had the benefit of intelli- 
gent writing, advising, and most impor- 
tant, directing. 

It deals with the first trip to the 
Moon. An atomic-powered rocket car- 
ries four men on the journey, and very 
nearly has to leave one on Luna in order 
to guarantee the return trip. Around 
that basically simple narrative has been 
woven the whole cloth of current think- 
ing on Moon rockets. 

► No Moonshine Here— To begin with, 
the rocket looks big enough, and good 
enough, to do the jub. Interior arrange- 
ments, instrumentation, structural de- 
tails all bear the stamp of authenticity. 
The scientists talk pretty much like 
scientists, the rocket motor noises sound 
like rocket motor noises, and radio com- 
munications arc anything but clearly 
enunciated. 

But it is the special effects that steal 
the show right out from under the noses 
of the human actors. Astronomical 
backdrops have been painted by the in- 
comparable Chesley Bonestell; Earth 
never looked lovelier than she does seen 
from the rocket against a velvet-black 
night. Tlie lunar landscape is cold and 
forbidding and lonely-looking— Hell, 
without me flames. 

Tlie trickery behind the scenes aboard 
ship is wonderful, too. The crew walk 
up walls and float free in the cabin 
convincingly during the free-fall por- 
tion of the trajectoiyi outside the ship 
they hang inverted and walk around the 
hull to an upright position. 

Well, it’s all good; the best ninety 
minutes spent in a theater since "Heil's 
Angels.” And to make it even better, 
the film is in Technicolor. Don't miss 
seeing it now, because some day you 
may see another like it— the telecast of 
the first actual trip to the Moon. 

-D. A. A. 

New Quarters 

Air Express International Agency, 
Inc. and Surface Freight Coep. have 
moved their general and executive of- 
fices from 4o7 Greenwich St. to 44 
Whitehall St. The now consolidated 
N. Y. export and import deparbnenb 
have been transferred from 467 Green- 
wich St. and lOJ-02 No. Blvd,, Corona, 
to South Ferry Slip 5 at the foot of 
Whitehall St. 
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Airborne Accessories Coip 

Agency— Lewis Advertising Agency 

AllUon Division. G. M. C Fourth Coy 

Agency — Kudocr Agency, Incorporated 

Apex Uniform Company 3 

B- H. Aircraft Co.. Inc 3 

Agency — Harold Marshall Adv. Co. 

Cannon Electric Development Co 3 

Agency — Dasu Jones Company 

Agen^ — C. M. Basford Co. 

Darnell Corporafion Ltd 1 

Agency — Rhea Advertising Service 
Eclipse-Pioneer Div. Bendix Aviation Coip. 

Third Covi 

Agency — MacManus, John i- Adams, Inc. 

Giannini i Co., Int, G. M 4 

Agency — Western Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Goodrich Company The B. F 

Hi-Shear Rivet Tool Co., The 2 

Ageocy — -John T. Hales Cotnpany 

Indiana Gear Works • • 3 

Agency— A L. Perkins 4: Co. 

lolenutional Business Machines Cotp 

Agency— Cecil i- Presbrey, Isle. 

Johns-Manvrlle Corp 3 

Agcrtcy — J. Walter TIrompson Co. 

Lewis Engineering Company, The 4 

Line Material Company Front Covr 

Agency — Erwin, Wasey & Co.. Inc. 

Loiheed Aircraft Company 22, 2 

Agency — Foote, Cone 4- Belding Adv. 

Micro Switch Corporation 2 

Agency — Hamilton Adv. Agency, Int 

Momsdoock Mills 4 

Agency — Alley & Richards, Inc. 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 3 

Agency' — Essig Company, The 
Parker Applranre Comply j ^ 

Pias^i Helicopter Corp. 4 

Rocbling's Sons Co., John A 

Agency— Beatty & Oliver, Ine 

Ryetaon 4 Son. Inc., Joseph T 3 

Agency — Aubrey, Moore 4 Wallace Adv. 
Scinrilla Magneto Div. Bendix Aviation Corp. 1 
Agency — MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

Searchlight SecHon 41, 42, 4 

Shell Oil Company I 

Agency — J. Walter TIrompson Co. 

Texas Company. The 

Agency — Erwin, Wasey 4 Co,. Ine. 
Wesbogliouse Electric Corporation^^^^ 
Agency — Fuller 4 Smith & Ross, Inc. 

While Dental Mfg. Co., S. S 3 

Agency— Pelenon 4 Kempner, Inc. 

■ 

PROfF.SSIONAL SERVICES ‘ 

SEARCHUCHT ^ECTION 
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PI^K-^UIPMMT^ 
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^many ways 
you use WED JIT? 



® LEWIS ® 


AIRCRAFT 

PYROMETER 

RELAY 



sensitive relay For use with standord 
thermocouple meteriol. Other ranges 
Gvoilable. 


THE LEWIS ENGINEERING CO. 

CHURCH ST • • • • NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
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EDITORIAL 


Wider PubKcity for Contracts 

Industry and tlie public will gain from wider dissemina- 
tion of information about military purcliasing, announced 
by the Department of Defense. 

As repotted more fully in our issue of last week, 
names of firms awarded Army, Navy, and Ait Force 
contracts of $25,000 and over will be available weekly 
through 1200 Department of Commerce field offices. 

The three services will prepare a weekly synopsis of 
awards of unclassified, negotiated and formally adver- 
tised contracts. 

For almost two years, one of the planks in Aviation 
Week's editorial platform has been widest publicity for 
purchasing information. It was only 20 months ago that 
the Air Force was censoring announcement of virtually 
all of its negotiated contracts. Only a few were released. 
Since negotiated contracts usually are larger than con- 
tracts publicly bid for, it meant that an important per- 
centage of the public dollars spent by the Air Force 
with individual firms in industry were never publicly 
accounted for. 

Aviation Week finally went to the then Secretary for 
Air, W. Stuart Symington, who subsequently ordered 
all unclassified negotiated contracts made available not 
only to this magazine but to the press generally. We 
have been publishing this information ever since. 

The Defense Department deserves congratulations 
on thus making vital business and industry information 
freely available to those who need it. It is also, of 
course, in the best interests of the military services them- 
selves to play all of their procurement cards on top of 
the table all the time. That is one sure way to stifle 
rumors of graft. 

Handouts or Security? 

The headlines say Congress agreed on a 70-group 
Air Force. Actually, the lawmakers said they wouldn’t 
approve anything bigger than that. It's the “legal ceiling 
strength" of the Air Force. The truth is, they will 
appropriate annual sums to support a force anywhere 
below that top limit. It’s all very confusing, hut you 
see, politicians like to have their cake and eat it too. 

Congress removed all vestiges of a provision for annual 
procurement of new aircraft. They also knocked out 
a stipulation that would have authorized the Air Force 
to procure 5200 new planes, or 42,500 airframe tons, 
every year, 

So we have no national policy that insures our main- 
taining a healthy and adequate aircraft industry to fall 
back on in case the Russians become intolerable— which 
may mean almost anytime. 

Our legislative writer points out that 70 percent of 
the 1 3,000 serviceable planes the USAF has were designed 
before 1940. 

A few days before the Korean unpleasantness broke out 
Mr. Truman said we cannot afford a 70-group air force; 
only about 48 groups. This force is described by our 
military leaders as woefully weak. 

But new legislation looks certain authorizing another 


two billion dollars to purchase surplus farm products. 
We already spend more money every year on price- 
supporting peanuts than we do on guided missiles. We 
now propose to throw away still another couple of billion 
on handouts, while we hold down our Ait Force. What 
could be better news for the Russkys? 

Abolishing the Races 

So they’ve canceled the National Air Races for 19501 
That is good for aviation. It might save lives, too. 

We doubt if these races are ever held again, at least 
in the form we all know them. We hope the 1949 
brand is gone forever. 

The final blow to this year’s event was Secretary John- 
son's order to the Air Force and Navy to stay out. 

The crash of popular pilot Bill Odom’s plane into 
3 house, killing Bill and two occupants of the house, 
dropped a pall over last year's spcetacle. It also shocked 
the show management into realizing the terrible risk 
they were taking every year in permitting, even encourag- 
ing, high speed racers and stunters to maneuver over the 
heavily populated Cleveland area. 

There may have been a time when the Cleveland 
races contributed something to the technical progress 
of aviation. If ever there was such a time, it is long 
since past. The great industry and government labora- 
tories and wind tunnels, and the gruelling flight test 
programs, have taken over in an impressive style, nec- 
essarily in considerable secrecy. 

Nothing was left for Cleveland but a sort of Roman 
holiday afiair that was a menace to human life and a 
congenial place for aviation people to get together and 
hangar-fly while they paid no attention at all to the races. 

Commercial aviation’s whole future depends on wide 
public acceptance. That acceptance depends on public 
confidence in the present and potential safety of com- 
mercial flying. Such acceptance is growing rapidly. 
But despite the fact that the National Safety Council 
gives scheduled airlines a better safety rate than the 
private auto and taxicab, public acceptance of the com- 
mercial airplane still lags far behind that of the garden 
variety auto. 

As long as it does lag behind the car, we certainly 
cannot afford the luxury of any Roman holidays like 
the National Air Races in the reckless manner to which 
they are accustomed. 

There are still too many good, potential customers 
of the airlines who to this day associate non-commercial 
air accidents with commercial air safety. One answer to 
this, of course, is a national program of information and 
education, Ajiother is to stop needless stunts at air 
shows and insure ourselves against having at least that 
one type of airplane accident, anyhow. 

When we get the masses to the point where they stop 
believing that the airplane— any airplane— is inherently 
unsafe, then perhaps we can put on a thrill show like 
motordom’s annual Memorial Day race at Indianapelis. 
But aviation has not yet reached that enviable stage. 
Let’s help get it there as soon as possible. 

—Robert H. Wood 
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CARDINAL POINTS! 


Engine Control Equipment ♦ Air Pumps • Engine Storting Equipment • Hydroufie Equipmen 
Equipment • Power Supply Generating Equipment • Power Supply Regulating Equipment < 
• Automatic Pilots • Flight Path Control Systems • Engine Instruments • Navigatio 
100* K)» jm PIONEER mam of ow.rry 
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FIRST 


in high power, low weight 


and SPACE SAVING! 


Allison has developed a world's "first" in the new T40 
Twin Turbo-Prop— an engine which, for its horsepower, is the 
lightest-weight and smallest-size propeller-type 
power plant ever cleared for flight. 

5500 horsepower for only 2500 pounds in weight, with an 
exceedingly small diameter, the Allison T40 Twin Turbo-Prop 
engine saves valuable weight and space in the airplane. 



These savings mean better aircraft performance in terms of 
higher speed, greater pay load and increased range. 


ALLISON T40 
TURBO-PROP 
ENGINE 



OF 

INDIANA>>0LIS, INDIANA 
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GENERAL 

MOTORS 


BUILDER OF THE FAMOUS J33 AND J35 TURBO-JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES 



